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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., Ghicago, Ill. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in-the United States of Americe 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 8 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘“‘ dec09’* on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lineg make one inch. 
-..Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
; DIscountTs: 

3 times 14c a line 9 times llc a line 

@. "ade *” 12 “ (lyr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 
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Nationa al Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 

24.—T® protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

84."Te enforce laws against the adulteration of 


honey. 
“gies Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


1 Manager and Treasurer — 
on “ N. KE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





ga" If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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“Songs of Beedom” 


This is a pamphlet, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining 10 songs (words and music) 
written specially for bee-keepers, by 
- Hon. Eugene Secor, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
and others. They are arranged for either 
organ or piano. The list includes the 
following: “Bee-Keepers’ Reunion 
Song;” “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” 
“The Hum of the Bees in the Apple- 
Bloom;” “The Humming of the Bees;” 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” “Dot 
Happy Bee-Man;” “Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Song;” “The Busy, Buzzing 
Bees:” “Spring-Time Joys;” and “Con- 
vention Song.” The pamphlet is mailed 
for 25 cents, or sent with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both fort only 
go cents. Send all orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chi- 


cago, Il. 
Western Bee-Keepers svow wen 


how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made, 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’; ASS’N,cDemver. Cole, 





3 Standard Papers ata Bargain! » 


Farm Journal (2 yrs.), Garden Maga- 

zine-Farming, and American Bee Jour- 

nal---All 3 Monthlies for Only $1.50. 
What the Papers Are: 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING ‘is a 
constant inspiration for those who enjoy 
flowers and vegetables and trees and lawns, 
and a very present help in time of need. 
The Garden Magazine has superb illustra- 
tions and practical and_helpful planting 
tables. It can help you. The leading series 
forthe coming year is “Old World Effects 
with New World Material.” showing how 
England grows our own flowers better than 
we do, and what we should do for ourselves. 
Another big feature is a planting table for 
trees, new and unique, and one of the series 
of tables run each year. “The cheapest 
garden series of planting instructions gives 

ifferent plans for small yards at very mod- 





erate cost.” Two double numbers at 25 
cents each are included with every yearly 
subscription. 

THE FARM JOURNAL has over a half- 
million subscribers—3,000,000 readers. It is 
practical, honest, progressive, cheerful, 


‘clean. It is for the farmer, stockman, 


trucker, fruit grower, dairyman, poultry- 
man, the women folks, the boys and girls. 
It is boiled down—cream, not skim-milk— 
full of Vay and sunshine. - It is for the 
good folks in our farm and village homes. It 
is for human beings, not fat hogs. Fat hogs 
are all right, but they do not come first. 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—well, you 
have acopy right here, so it speaks for itself. 


ee 





The above 3 papers for only $1.50 is surely a bargain. @And the Farm Journa 
will be sent for 2 years—the others 1 year each —to either new or renewal subscribers 


George W. York & Co., ciicaco, nm 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








‘* If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder. ” 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana. 


_ Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and eyerysming that 
is used in the bee-yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 


quantity desired. 
WALTER §. POUDER, 513-515 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 





Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


Jt has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





GUS DITTMER CoO., Augusta, Wis, 





CARFF’S SMALL FRUITS 


and bees are an ideal combination for bee-keepers 
or farmers. Order early and plant @ generous quan- 
tity of these fruits. The bees pollenize them, mak- g 
ing them produce in luxurious abundance, and at the 


same time increase amount and value of honey. 
it Plant Free. I want to prove_ how 


Small 
well-rooted, strong and vigorous my plants are. I will 
send free one fine plant (my select: — if you will write 
for my new 1909 free catalog. Some of my customers 
er anacre with my plants. Bookon ‘‘Trans- 
lanting and Afterculture’’ free with all orders. I sell a 
ree variety of nursery stock, grown on an 800-acre farm. y 
Ask for Catalog L. W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio 
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LISTEN! 


We wish to announce that we have 
purchased the A. I. Root Co.’s supply 
business for Western Pennsylvania from 
Mr. John N.Prothers, of Dubois, Pa., and 
are ready to fill orders promptly with a 
full line of supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS 


Always give satisfaction. Four percent 
discount in January and three per- 
cent discount in February on cash 
orders from catalog prices. 

Geo. H. Rea has turned his entire bee- 
business over_to us. Can supply you with 
the very best Italian Bees and Queens. Or- 
ders booked now for spring delivery about 


_ ie, Q n purely mated 
ivery Quee a 
Queens, each $1.00; Dozen $1l. 


2-fr. Nucleus and Queen 2.00 
3-fr. ~ 2 = 3.50 
4-fr. 5.00 
Very strong Colony 10.00 
Medium Colony 8.00 
Good Hybrid Colony 5.00 


Bees in 8 or 10 frame hives. Good queen 
ineach. Wecansupply you with anything 
in the 


BEE- LINE 


REA BEE and HONEY CoO., 


Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


7 GIANT BEGONIAS 25c 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias are the hand 
somest of all flowering 
tuberous-rooted plants. 
Nothing surpasses the 
brilliancy and richness of 
their flowers. Colors: 
White, Crimson, Rose, 
Scarlet, Yellow, Orange, 
Salmon. 8 cents each. The 
above coilection of 7 va- 
rieties mailed for 25c. 100 
for $4.00 by express. 
PREMIUM 
», For each additonal collec- 
» tion ordered (besides your 
—_ you may select one 
Double Begonia or one 
Gloxinia as, a premium. 
Double Begonia: White, 
Crimson, ose, Scarlet, 
Yellow, Orange, Salmon. 
lie each. Gloxinia: Red 
bas with White Border, Blue 
with White Lorder, Crimson, White, 15c each. Ciub with 
your friends and secure this liberal premium. 
BINGHAMTON SEED C0O., 
101 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


A Full Stock at Factory Prices 


Our excellent location and facilities en- 
able us to give 


SOUTHERN BEE-KEEPERS 


prompt service and best prices. Write for 
our Big Catalog of Bee-Supplies, Seeds and 
Poultry Foods. 


Otto Schwill & Co., 


Seedsmen Established 1869 


Box 73, Memphis, Tennessee .,;: 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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2 = leading varieties of pure bred 
oY 43a ie Ducks, Geese, Turkeys: 
Pa also Holsteincattle. Prize winning stock. 
Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
Larkin & Hersberg, Box 24 Mankato, Minn. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Poultry Secrets 





ness. 














Disclosed 


OULTRY SECRETS. 


tryman knows important facts he never tells. They 
are peculiar secret methods and records of discov- 
eries he has made in his work with chickens. Some of 
these he does not regard of sufficient importance to tell, 
and others he guards with extreme care. They are the 
foundation of his success and a valuable asset of his busi- 


Every suc- 
cessful poul- 


We Will Tell You These Secrets 


There is no man in the United States who has more 
friends among poultrymen than MICHAEL K. BovER. A 
veteran chicken breeder himself, he knows the business 
from A to Z, and through his great acquaintance and 


friendship among poultrymen he has learned many of 


Is this cock properly held? 
“Poultry Secrets” tells 
you how to carry fowls, 
and scores of secrets far 
more important and 
hitherto unrevealed. 


Mr Boyer himself. 


their most jealously-treasured secrets. This scattered ma+ 
terial he has collected in book form, and we are offering 
it to the poultry raisers of America in order that they may 
share in the knowledge which these successful men have 
acquired by long years of study and bitter experience. 
Every secret printed in this book has been obtained in an 
honorable way, either by permission of the owner or through the experience of 





I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret 


One of the best known figures in the poul- 
try world is I. K. Felch. Certainly success 
has crowned his efforts as a breeder of 
blooded stock. Many years ago Mr. Felch 
published his breeding chart, but later, 
realizing its value, he withdrew it and kept 
the information for himself. He has now 
pres Mr. Boyer permission to use this in- 
rmation, and it is included in this book. 


Secret of Fertile Eggs 


Boyer’s secret of securing fertile eggs by 
alternating males we believe is worth $100 to 
any big producer of setting eggs. It is some- 
thing new, and the diagrammatic illustration 
furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so 
plain that the novice can easily understand it. 


The Secret of Feed at 15 Cents a 
Bushel 


An enterprising poultryman has been ad- 
vertising this secret for $5.00 and pledging 
those who buy it not to disclose it to any one 
else; it has, however, long been known to a 
few poultrymen, Mr. Boyer among them, 
andthe method has been fully explained in 
**Poultry Secrets.” 

Of course we cannot go to the length of 
saying that all the informationin the book is 
new to every one. It is said there is nothing 
new under the sun, and the Egyptians were 
hatching eggs by artificial heat centuries 





of Poultrymen these secrets will be abso- 


ago; but wedo Say that tothe great majority = 


We are Willing to Name Here 
Some of the Secrets 





Burnham's secret of mating fowls. 

Felch’s method of breeding from an original 
pair, producing thousands of chicks and three 
distinct strains. 

Mendel’s Chart of Heredity. 

Secret of strong fertility by alternating males. 

Secret of knowing what to feed and how to feed 


iS 


3 

4 

5 

it. The secret of having green food in winter. 

6 Secret of sprouting oats and barley for poultry 

feeding. 

7 Secret recipes for chick feed ; practically the same 

as is now sold on the market at a high rate. 

8 Secret of fatting poultry economically so as to 

make the most profit out of the crop. 
9 Secret of having healthy fowls without the use of 

drugs. : 

10 Secret of telling the laying hens of the flock. 

1l Secret of detecting age in stock. 

12 Secret of knowing how to judge dressed poultry. 

13 The only safe way of preserving eggs. 

14 A secret of dressing fowls so as to do the work 
quickly and with little trouble 

15 The fancier’s secret of preparing fowls for exhi- 
bition. 

16 An exposure of the methods employed by some 
fanciers to kill the fertility of the eggs. 

17 The secret of celery-feeding to flavor the carcass 
in imitation of the canvas-back duck 

18 Scaly-leg treatment—a remedy that really cures. 

19 The winter egg crop and how to get it. 

20 How to create the ideal roasting fowls. 

21 + Fatting turkeys for market. 

22 Hunter's Secret of Success. 


There are Scores of Others 








‘lutely new. 


for Ten Dollars will be sent at once. 


Our Offer 











We Will Pay $10 For Any Secret Not in the Book 


Provided it is practical and valuable. The only condition we make is that Mr. Boyer, whose 
standing and reputation for fair dealing are known to every large poultryman, must be the 
sole ju ¥e whether it is ‘Practical and Valuable.” If it is something good and new, a check 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal 


Farm JouRNAL for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country 
over for the ability of its editors and the value of its contents. It is the standard farm and 
home paper of the country, with three million readers. It is clean, bright, intensely practical; 
boiled-down; cream, not skim-milk. Its contributors know what they are ialking a 

can quit when they have saidit. Besides its unusually strong poultry sec- 
tion, which of itself makes the paper valuable to every chicken owner, its 
other departments are ably conducted and wine quoted. It is for the 
gardener, fruit man, stockman, trucker, farmer, vill 
women folks, the boys andgirls. It is worth far more than the price asked 
for it and “ Poultry Secrets” 
scribers pay five and ten years ahead—a remarkable tribute. 


And to every one who takes advantage of this advertisement before 
February ist, we will send also a cop: 
filled with Lincoln stories and valuable information for everybody for 1909. 


| WILMER ATKINSON CO., 812 Race St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ne ee 


ut, and 





ager, suburbanite, the 
together. Its more than half million sub- 
We will send a copy of 

“Poultry Secrets’ and 

FARM JOURNAL for 5 years, S 1 .00 
both for only 


y of the Lincoln Farm Almanac, 





Choicest varieties of Seed Oats, Wheat, Spring Rye, 
Speltz, Barley, Cane, Seed Corn, Dwarf Essex Rape, 
Potatoes and all kinds of field, grass and garden seeds. 
Large illustrated catalogue of great valueto farmers fre@, 
if you mention this paper. 

IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IA. 
































BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 
and a_ drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
ouif you happen 
o be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address, Knife 
delivered intwo 
weeks. Price of knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.75 
Free for 4 
new 75c sub- 
scriptions. 
































BEE-KEEPERS’ 
GOLD-NIB 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A reall od 
pen. FP" far 


"0 ‘STA 


fulness goes 
is equal to any 
any of the 
higher- priced, 
m u ch -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 

me. you’re 





hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly, and can’t slip off because 
its tly wedges over the barrel 
at either end This pen is non- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, 
the a and feeder being 
uickly removed. Tne simple 
eeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen-point without drop- 
ping, blotting or spotting. Every 
ee-keeper ought to carry one in 
his vest-pocket. Comes in_box 
pen aranteed. Here shown two- 
hirds actual size. 

Price alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.75. Given 
free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 








MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. Four 
and one-half inches 
high. It is used by 
many bee-keepers. 
Fall printed directions 
sent with each one. 

Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 
cents. Given free for sending 23 
one new subscription at 75 cents, Size, 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Il. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING 

















In Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


_ Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 
_ friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk, you can get some to sub- 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of, the useful premiums below. They’re worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt- 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8% 
inches long. The 
middle part is1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1% inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like a screw- 
driver. The larger 
end is wedge-shaped 
having a sharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak- 
ing it almost perfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood. Dr, Miller, 
who has used it since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
[think as much o 
the tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 40 cents. ith 
@ year’s subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 
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Tuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for queens. Safe de- 
- 4 livery guaranteed. 
Price, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
with a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.20. 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 











HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


; 
Rs 0 wont rou BEE my HONEY, 
mS" fy AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
| : 
j= | cannot FoR | WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TINE, 
AND WE WOULD NEVER. PART 
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A“ Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody, including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” | Size 
3%x5% spijates in four. colors. Blank 
space i x3 inches for writing. Prices —3 
postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for 25 cents, Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 90 cents. Six 
given free for one new 75c subscription. 


and PREMIUM OFFERS 





Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. O. 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustra.ed with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr, 
Miller. It is a good, new story of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 3 
new subscriptions at 15 cents each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a practical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Giwen free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 75 conts each. 


ABC &X YZ of Bee Culture, byA. I. 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages describing 
everything pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. ith a year’s subscription, $2.00. 
Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 75 


cents each, . 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the ver, 
best queens are_reared. Bound in clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for4 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette — rice alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.25. Given free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 

-20. h a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 

ee for 4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Lan oth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian 
brary is complete without this standard 

y ‘‘The Father of American Bee-Cul- 
ture.’? " 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.20. itha year’s subscription, $1.70. 
ven ree for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet Law many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
ed in two items, each occupying a i. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is to interest peo- 
ple ia honey as a daily table article. Price 25 
cents. With a year’s subscription, 90 cents. 
Given free for one new subscription at 75c. 

Three copies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
year’s subscription, $1.00; ur the copie 
given free for 2 new subscriptions at 7 
cents each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.50. iven 
free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 








THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutilation. Price postpaid, 75 
cents. With a year’s yee a ee $1.25. 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpase, 20 cents. With a 
ear’s eubeer’e ion 80 cents. Given free 
or one new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “ bronze-metal”’ 
clocks left. Base 1042 inches wide by 9% inches 
high. Design is a straw skep with clock face 
in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable and 
reliable. Weight. boxed, 4 pounds. You pa 
express charges. Price . With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. Given e for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents eac. 
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Bee-Culture and the Government 


In the forthcoming report of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for 1908, at Wash- 
ington, C., we find the following 
paragraph relating to bee-culture: 

“The work on bee-culture has been enlarged, 
and its operations have been unusually pro- 
ductive. The work on bee-diseases has been 
continued through the year, and it has been 
shown that the annual loss from these dis- 
eases, conservatively estimated at $2,000,000, 
may be considerably reduced by the application 
of better methods of manipulation. Testin 
of different races of bees has been carrie 
on near Washington, and a study of the pro- 
duction and care of extracted honey, a study 
of the present status of bee-keeping, experi- 
ments on mating queens in confinement, and 
other work looking toward the bettering of 
apiculture has been under way.” 

No doubt bee-keepers will be inter- 
ested to learn the details of the work 
that has been conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through the Di- 
vision of Entomology, along the line of 
bee-diseases, testing different races of 
bees, etc. Some of this work has been 
described in special bulletins, which we 
have announced from time to time. Dr. 
i. F. Phillips and his assistants certainly 
have ample opportunity for doing some 
good work in the interest of bee-keeping. 
They have already evidenced their fit- 
ness for the positions they occupy. But 
much remains to be done yet. 





L’ abeille et la ruche 


That’s the name of the French trans- 
lation of Dadant’s Langstroth, that clas- 
sic on the Hive and Honey-bee, of which 
a new edition has appeared. The popu- 
larity of the work among French-speak- 
ing bee-keepers is shown by the fact 
that this makes 7000 copies of the 
French translation. (The third edition 
of the Russian translation is soon to 
appear.) Bringing this latest revision 


_ phant. 


fully up to date has made an increase 
of 120 pages over the previous edition. 
Not every one will fully understand just 
how it is that a work entirely American 
in character should be so kindly received 
among bee-keepers of another nation- 
ality, because not every one understands 
the standing of the Dadants in their na- 
tive country—France. The elder Dadant 
yas known in this country as a bee- 
keeper of highest standing, but he was 
still better known in France. Good writ- 
er that he was in English, he was still 
more at home in his native tongue, and 
wrote more for French than for Ameri- 
can journals. Against bitter odds he 
waged a heavy battle in favor of the 
movable-comb hive, coming off trium- 
C. P. Dadant, the son, inherits 
the good that was in his father. A fluent 
French writer, he is at home in the best 
French bee-papers, as was his father, 
with the advantage of having spent near- 
ly all his life in this country, thus being 
a thorough Frenchman and an up-to- 
date American bee-keeper rolled in one. 

The beautiful manner in which the 
book is gotten up does not tend to lessen 
its popularity. Among bee-keepers of 
this country may be found here and 
there a student of the French language. 
Such an one might do worse than to in- 
vest $1.50 in this excellent work in order 
to use it as a French reader. 


Ee 


Propolis from Wax 


Under this heading, J. A. Huff says 
in Gleanings in Bee Culture: 


A few years ago I had a cake of bright- 
yellow wax lying out in the yard under some 
shade-trees. One day I noticed some bees on 
this wax. I watched them a while, and found 


that they were gnawing on the wax and put- 
_As nearly as I 
there were only six of them. I 


ting it in their pollen-baskets. 
could tell 


looked over the hives in the yard and found 
that those bees were daubing up a crack be- 
tween the cover and hive-body on a certain 
hive; and, as nearly as I could tell, those few 
bees were the only ones working on this cake 
of wax. I watched them perhaps half an hour 
and saw that, during their manipulation of 
the wax, it got darker, and almost resembled, 
according to my eye, the propolis on the hive 
in other places. ome time after that, having 
occasion to open this hive, I noticed that the 
wax those bees deposited was the genuine stuff 
called propolis, in color, stickiness, and smell; 
and ever since that time my belief has been 
that propolis is manufactured by the bees out 
of wax mixed with some substance to change 
it chemically. That the bees never gather 
any substance to use as propolis I will not 
claim. 


The probability is that if Mr. Ruff 
would melt the propolis in question he’d 
find it separate into two parts, one wax 
and the other propolis. No doubt many 
have noticed bees nibbling pieces from 
exposed wax and packing it on their legs. 
which they no doubt use for plugging 
up cracks in place of propolis; but that 
by any possible means they can change 
wax into propolis is extremely doubtful. 
Although used in place of propolis it 
is still wax, albeit mixed with propolis. 
The “color, stickiness, and smell” of 
propolis is so pronounced that under 
ordinary observation one might not dis- 
criminate between a mixture of wax 
and propolis, half-and-half, and a pure 
sample of propolis. 


The important point in the case is 
that no small amount of wax may be 
thrown away under the impression that 
it is propolis. When section honey is 
scraped for market, a certain amount of 
propolis is accumulated. Whether it will 
pay to get the wax out of this may be a 
question. As an experiment, 234 pounds 
of such scrapings were put in a drip- 
ping-pan with a little water, and heated. 
More or less of small chips and other 
impurities were present, and there was 
obtained 2% ounces of very dirty wax. 
Not very good pay, that; but with scrap- 
ings of better quality and larger amount 
the case might be different. 





Measures to Prevent Swarming 


O. L. Hershiser says in the Canadian 
Bee Journal: 


With me the control of swarming in_ the 
production of extracted honey is successfully 
accomplished by enlarging the brooa-chamber 
from time to time as needed, by adding what 
I have found by experience will be not just 
enough, but an abundance, of room for the 
queen, and at the opening of the honey har- 
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vest, an abundance of room for the orem 
of the honey. At the ‘near approach of the 
swarming season, too much room is just 
enough. But with very prolific queens, and 
especially when a visit to the out-apiary ha» 

en delayed by rainy weather or for other 


reasons when the weather conditions are con-~ 


ducive to swarming, it occasionally happens 
that a few colonies will become overcrowded, 
and hence the loss of an occasional swarm. 
But inasmuch as the lost swarms represent 
a, smaller sum than would be required to keep 
an attendanf in charge, gr to compensate for 
the upsetting: of plans ‘ia order to reach the 
out-apiary on exact time,* the lost swarms 
with mé do not’ represent ah actual loss of 
profits: , : ~d 

After some discussion of prevention 
of swarming with colonies run for comb 
honey, which he says is quite a different 
proposition, he says: 

There is one plan of swarm control that 
has heretofore been the subject of discussion 
in more or less of a desultory fashion, but 
which seems to me to merit exhaustive ex- 
periment by every apiarist who is now mak- 
ing a specialty of bee-keeping, and especially 
the comb-honey producer, and here r refer 
to the plan of having a queen of the current 
season’s rearing introduced into every colony 
that is likely to swarm, just prior to the 
swarming season. It seems to me that this 
plan is the most fruitful of possibilities of 
any that has been discussed, and that con- 
certed experiments by many apiarists with this 
means to arrive at the desired end cannot 
but result in much. good to the craft. 


While all this is true, it may be well to 
warn the beginner not to be too san- 
guine. There is no doubt that in general 
terms there is less danger of swarming 
with young than with old queens. W. Z. 
Hutchinson made a practise of requeen- 
ing at the beginning of the season each 
year, replacing each queen with a young 
queen obtained from the South. With 
him this succeeded in preventing swarm- 
ing. Not with all others. Gravenhorst 
said there would be no swarming with 
a queen reared in the hive during the 
current year. While this may be entirely 
reliable in some sections—possibly every 
season in some localities—at least a few 
failures have been reported. 


Wintering Several Queens in One 
Hive 


F. Wilhelm reports in the Prak. Weg- 
weiser that he has learned the secret of 
having several queens live over winter 
peaceably without caging in the same 
colony. In 1903 he succeeded with 3 
queens in one colony. A year later he 
tried 6 queens in one colony, 5 of which 
lived. In the winter of 1905-6 he tried 
10 in one colony, 7 of which came 
through alive and lively. This winter 
he is trying 20 queens in one colony 
with little fear of failure. He does not 
divulge the secret of success, and one 
may be excused for being a little skepti- 
cal until further particulars are given. 


Milk Peddlers Selling Honey 


Joseph Tinsley says, in the Irish Bee 
Journal: 

I have devoted much time to this particular 
branch of the industry, and peddling honey 
can be done in a very simple and easy way by 
procuring the assistance of a milk seller. Some 


time ago I persuaded a bee-keeper, who was 
also a milk seller, to try this method, and in a 
very little time he had sold over 500 glass 
jars of honey at 25 cents per jar, and is still 
buying more to keep up with his customers. 


In this country every town of any con- 
siderable size has at least one milkman 
who daily supplies the people with milk. 
In any of these places where satisfac- 


tory arrangements with the grocers do 
not exist, it might be well worth while 
to consider whether the purveyor of 
milk might not be induced to take a 
proper interest in getting the people sup- 
plied, not only with milk, but with “milk 
and honey.” , 


Ages of Queens 


As having some bearing upon the rela- 
tive value of queens at different ages, the 
following Stray Straw, in Gleanings, is 
of interest: 


Summer of 1908 I had 18 colonies that gave 
200 sections or more each. Of these, 

3 with 1905 queens averaged 217 sections 
each. 

3 with 1906 queens averaged 233 sections 
each, 

12 with 1907 queens averaged 223 sections 
each. 

I am inclined to believe that, with a good 
strain of bees, a queen’s second year will in 
general be her best. 

My 4 queens that stood at the head of the 
list were as follows: 

A 1906 queen with 276 sections; 

A 1907 queen with 266 sections; 

A 1907 queen with 252 sections; 

1905 queen with 244 sections; 


The 1906 oe had at one time an egg in 
one queen-cell, and at another time a grub 
in one queen-cell. I don’t know whether a 
swarm would have issued if these had not 
been destroyed. Both 1907 queens would have 
swarmed if they had been let alone. Strange 
to. say,- the 1905 queen showed the least in- 
clination to, swarm of the lot. Just once an 
egg was found in one queen-cell. 
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Uniting Colonies of Bees 


It is more or less common practice, 
when uniting two colonies, to make one 
of them queenless some little time be- 
fore uniting. It remained for John 
Silver to discover that a still safer way 
is to make both colonies queenless, as he 
reports in the Irish Bee Journal. To 
this he adds: 


I also find that swarms or driven bees 
can be added to an established colony at an 
time of the day without fighting, if bot 
queens have previously been taken away, and 
the bees have had sufficient time to discover 
their loss—sometimes half an hour or an 
hour is quite sufficient. 


Of course the queen is added after- 
ward. 


Stopping Leaks in Hives 


When hives are to be hauled it is gen- 
erally desirable that all leaks should be 
stopped, so no bee can get out, and it is 
especially desirable to have something 
with which one can quickly stop any leak 
discovered on the road. Cotton rags are 
good, but R. F. Holtermann, in Glean- 
ings, says he has never found anything 
equal to cotton-batting. “In a moment 
it can be broken into any size; it can be 
made to fit any. opening; it sticks well 
where put, and it.is so loose in texture 
that the bees prefer to leave it alone.” 





Shaking Bees Moved Short Distances 


It is well known that bees thoroughly 
shaken become so frightened that they 
have all the fight taken out of them. It 
seems, too, that shaking takes the mem- 
ory of location out of them. If bees are 
moved a short distance at a time when 
they are flying daily, the greater part of 
the older bees will fly back to the old 
location if uo precaution is taken. Geo. 
W.. Williams relates in The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review that he moved 4 colonies 50 
feet, shook the bees out in front of their 
respective hives, making a half-hour job, 
and scarcely a bee returned to the old 
location, although 2 hives were there to 
receive them. 





Comb Honey Twelve Years Old 


In Gleanings, is a picture of honey in 
a case that certainly presents a very fine 
appearance on the printed page, and un- 
derneath runs the legend, “This honey 
is 12 years old; there is no change in it, 
and, so far as appearances show, it is 
not candied.” 


At the late Chicago convention a sec- 
tion was shown said to be 12 years old, 
and on picking open a cell there was no 
sign of candying. But there was a de- 
cided change in the outward appearance, 
the cappings having that sort of mildew- 
ed look one sometimes sees on sealed 
combs that have been in the hive over 
winter. This, however, might not show 
in an engraving. 
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Volume 49 Now Begun 


Yes, this is the 49th volume of the 
American Bee Journal. Next year 
(1910) will be its Jubilee Volume—soth 
year! But we want to make this 49th 
volume better than any preceding one. 
And we think we can do it. We believe 
we have made a pretty good start in 
this January number. 

We want to invite all our readers to 
help us make this a great year for the 
old American Bee Journal. We want 
more subscribers. We want more good 


ae 


pictures. of apiaries, and of new and im- 
proved apiarian implements, etc. We 
want to publish your short cuts to more 
successful honey-production. In fact, we 
want your fullest co-operation and help 
during all of 1909, so that together we 
can produce a bee-paper worthy the 
name and long record of the American 
Bee Journal. 


Shall we not with each succeeding 
month’s number just make it over-run 
with the most valuable and helpful read- 
ing for every one who desires to have 
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the largest success with bees? In order 
to accomplish this, however, we must 
have the hearty support of all our pres- 
ent subscribers; and, then, as fast as we 
shall add other thousands of readers to 
our list, we shall be able to carry into 


the result may be different. Here is the 
result of melting up some very old 
combs, as given in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture : 


There were 225 combs, Langstroth size, and 
the total amount of wax secured was 69 
pounds, which is a little over 3 pounds to 








APIARY OF B. F. MILLER, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


effect plans for an enlarged and a better 
bee-paper in every way. 

But first let us have the prompt re- 
newal of every present subscription, and, 
if possible, a new one with each. Then, 
after that, the other desirable things 
will be more certain of realization. Try 
it, all of you, and see if we are not right 
in our statements about this matter. 

——e___ 


Death of John M. Rey 


On Aug. 9, 1908, John M. Rey, of 
Saginaw, Mich., died of gastric ulcers of 
the stomach. He had been a bee-keeper 
for 36 years, and a long-time reader of 
the American Bee Journal. He was born 
in Wirtemberg, Germany, Oct. 13, 1852. 
His widow, 5 daughters, and one son 
survive him. 

Se Re 
Apiary of B. F. Miller 

As a friend came to my place with 
a camera, I had him take some pictures, 
and am sending some of them. 

I got the bee-fever 3 years ago from 
a swarm alighting in the shop lot, and 
can’t say that.it has abated any yet, al- 


though I have found more work and . 


expense about: it than I had any idea of; 
but I like it, and believe my hardest 
time is oyer, both as to labor and ex- 
pense, and I gather experience. I ap- 
Preciate more and more the text-books 
and the “Old Reliable,” for their writers 
“have been there” and generally “know 
whereof they write. I also appreciate 
J. J. Wilder’s book, “Southern Bee- 
Keeping.” It is a good book for begin- 
ners, especially in the South. 

I increased from 3 to 9 colonies this 
season, and extracted 200 pounds of 
honey. I have 6 Dadant and 3 8-frame 
Simplicity hives that I will run for comb 


honey. B. F. MI ter. 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 29. 
—_—_—_—__—_ 


Melting up Old Combs 


_ The results of melting up old combs 
is a matter of interest. Under some cir- 
cumstances, without proper appliances 
at hand, enough wax will be obtained to 
pay for the work, and it may be better 
to use the old combs for lighting fires. 
Under the most favorable circumstances 


each 10 combs. The total time of rendering 
was 9 hours. The combs were melted in two 
washboilers, and run through the press twice, 
yielding 63 pounds of wax the first time, and 
6 the second. 


At 36 cents per pound, 69 pounds of wax 
will bring $20.70. From this we must deduct 
the cost of the labor, $1.80, leaving $18.90. 


Medium brood foundation, to fill 225 Lang- 
stroth frames, at-.51 cents per lb., amounts to 
about $16.32, so that we get our full sheets 
of foundation for nothing, and have considera- 
ble left. The work could usually be done 
when the labor would not be worth 20 cents 
an hour. But even if this is not possible, 
there is nothing lost. 


——_—__——_ 
Apiary of W. W. McNeal 


Epitor YorK:—I am sending some 
small photos of my apiary, with a view 
to getting a line on the proper density. 
I will number them for convenience. 
No. 1 is a corner in the apiary as it 





sideview of the house looking west. No. 
5 is a front view. 


The drought this year has been the 
worst I ever knew—no rain of any con- 
sequence since last May. The cisterns 
and wells throughout this section are 
nearly all dry. Almost every one is 
hauling water—hauling it from where- 
ever they can possibly find it. The Ohio 
River is lower than I ever knew it be- 
fore, and I’ve lived on the banks of the 
dear old stream for about 30 years. In 
early spring the rains were excessive, 
so much so that the farmers almost des- 
paired of getting their crops planted. 
But when the rains ceased, they seemed 
to have quit for good. 


I got a fairly good crop of honey, 
however, from white clover, which, of 
course, comes in June with us here in 
Ohio, and so did not suffer much from 
the drought till near the close of the 
clover season. The fall flow from wild 
aster was light, but the bees stored 
enough to carry them over till spring. 

I think the American Bee Journal is 
getting better all the time. I congratu- 
late you on your good work. 

W. W. McNEAL. 

Amelia, Ohio, Oct. 14. 


[We decided to use only one of the 
5 pictures—No. 3. All were fairly 
good pictures. ] 
a Sra Be 7 


Delayed Fertilization 


It is generally believed that if a queen 
is not fertilized within 2 or 3 weeks she 
will prove of little value. W. Guenther, 
a German veteran of excellent repute, 
says in Prak. Wegweiser, that while this 
may be true of queens reared early, 
queens reared later in the season whose 
fertilization is delayed on account of 
unfavorable weather prove to be excel- 
lent queens. He has had a number of 


APIARY OF W. W. MCNEAL. 


was at my old home, Wheelersburg, 
Ohio. No. 2 is also a corner in the 
apiary, but at the new home on Pleasant 
Hill, Clermont Co., Ohio. No. 3 is a 
similiar view, and as F said before, is 
intended to get a better idea as to the 
correct shade or density. No. 4 is a 


such experiences when fertilization was 
delayed 5 or 6 weeks, and in 1886 a num- 
ber of queens were not fertilized for 2 
months, yet proved good. Queens fer- 
tilized as late as October were generally 
good, while those fertilized in spring 
were likely to be poor. 
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Canadian Honey Standard 


At the convention of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association, the following reso- 
lution was passed, as indicating the view 
of the Association concerning the stand- 
ard of “pure, genuine honey :” 


“Recognizing the importance of legal defi- 
nition in the case of honey, this Association 
respectfully recommends the adoption of the 


following resolution as embodying the present 
— of our knowledge regarding Canadian 
on 


“ 


ey: 

Sa is entirely the product of the work 
of. the bees (Apis mellifica), operating upon 
the nectar of flowers and other saccharine 
exudations of plants, and contains not more 
than 25 percent of water, or more than 
8 percent of sucrose (cane sugar), nor less 
than 60 percent of invert sugar. It does 
not give a blue color with iodine (absence of 
starch syrup), nor a red color with aniline 
acetate (absence of artificial invert sugar), nor 
a dark color with Leey’s reagent (ammoniacal 
silver), nor a marked precipitate of dextrin 
on adding large excess of alcohol (absence of 
glucose syrup).” 

_—__.g—_—_— 


Blind Bees Best (?) . 


Mr. Ernest L. Schuman, of New York 
State, sends the following clipping: 


H. R. Latimer, professor of mathematics in 
the Maryland School for the Blind, at Balti- 
more, thinks he has made a discovery. He 
says: “A breed of blind bees that make the 
best honey on earth has been discovered. Hav- 
ing through generations lost their sight, the 
have so keenly developed the sense of smell 
and taste that they are able unerringly to 
pick out the sweetest flowers.” 


We wonder by what rule of mathe- 
matics Prof. Latimer figures that out. 
It must be a sort of “blind process.” 
So a blind bee is better than one with 
several thousand eyes! Well! well!! 


ali 
—" 


Wintering and Springing Bees over 
Pits 

Oliver Foster, in order to have his 
bees wintered above ground, and at the 
same time have the heat of a small cel- 
lar, describes his plan in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review. It appears that 10 colonies 
were wintered over each pit, a covering 
of chaff being over the hives. He says: 


I constructed dry wells, or pits, for two 
apiaries of over 100 colonies each. They 
were about 10 feet deep, 3 feet in diameter 
at the bottom, and 5x7 feet square at the 
top. A curb of % lumber filled in the top, 
20 inches deep. The hives were supported 
on a skeleton platform. They were arranged 
along the sides against the curbing, a space 
being left between the rows in which the 
operator could stand on a board while manipu- 
lating. Hives were so arranged that two colo- 
nies could fly from each me and three from 
each side of the pit, through openings formed 
in the top of the hives, and corresponding 
ones in the curbing. To cover the pits, two 
light trays filled with chaff were placed over 
each pit—two over each pit, instead of one, 
for convenience in handling. Together the 
projected an inch or two over the curbing all 
around. 





— 
— 





Next Year’s Prices of Honey 


Bee-keepers are a hopeful lot. Not- 
withstanding the good crops throughout 
a large part of the clover regions, net 
results are not entirely satisfactory. on 
account of the low prices ruling; but 
there is always the future. Editor Hut- 
chinson says: 

“Prognostications are something in which 
I seldom indulge, but I am going to prophesy 
that, next year, honey will be honey. The 
old stock will all be cleaned up, and the drouth 
has injured the clover to such an extent that 
not much of a crop can be expected the comin 
ear. The man who has nice, white extracte 
oney can afford to keep it over, if he can’t 
get all that it is worth now.” 


Antiquity of Bee-Keeping 

In a book review, the British Bee 
Journal says, “Bee-keeping is undoubt- 
edly the oldest craft under the sun.” 
That’s a pleasant thing for bee-keepers 
to believe, and our British contemporary 
is hereby requested to give proof upon 
which such a statement is made. For it 
is just possible that fruit-growers might 
attempt to put in a prior claim. Likely, 
however, no one will dispute this fur- 
ther claim to antiquity: 


“We also learn that so far back as the 
Bronze Age it is certain that wax was used 
in casting ornaments and weapons. That 
bee-keeping must have been carried on thou- 
sands of years before the Great Pyramid was 
built is evidenced by the bee having been 
chosen to represent a king in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic symbols.” 


en 


Massachusetts Bee-Meeting 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society of Bee-Keepers, held in the Ford 
Building, at Worcester, Mass., Satur- 
day evening, December 5, Prof. James 
P. Porter, of Clark University, and 
President of the Worcester Society, 
spoke on “The Relation of the Bee to 


the Flower.” 
He 


Place For Additional Supers 


In producing section-honey, whether 
the right place for adding empty supers 
is above or below the partly filled super 
is a matter upon which there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. Dr. C. C. Miller 
gives in Gleanings a reason for putting 
the empty super under, that will be new 
to some. If the experience of others 
agrees with his, it is an important argu- 
ment. He says: 


There’s one item in this matter of putting 
empty supers above or below that I don’t re- 
member ever to have seen mentioned in print; 
yet it has a very important bearing. You 
know you like to have the bees commence 
work in a super all over at once, the work 
just as well advanced in the four corners of 
the super as in-the center. To me the pret- 
tiest sight in a super I ever saw is a set of 
sections exactly alike in advancement, every 





DR, C. C. MILLER 


Perhaps the most widely known and 
read bee-keeper in all the world, is Dr. 
C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Ill. Although 
he will be 78 years old June 10, 1909, he 
still writes with the vigor and clearness 
of a man of half his age. 


We count it among our richest bles- 
sings that we came to know Dr. Miller 
so intimately, so many years ago. He 
has ever been like a father to us, and 
still counts it among his kindly duties 
to keep us in the right path apiculturally 
as well as in several other ways. For 


section nearly filled, but not a cell yet sealed. 
No, it isn’t so pretty a sight to see the 24 
sections all sealed with their snow-white cap- 
pings—not for me; for the sight I have de- 
scribed pictures a strong flow, a strong col- 
ony, and work of the most uniform character. 
Well, I get that sort of work sometimes— 
not so often as I like—when I give a fresh 
super under a strong colony in a strong flow. 

hen I’ve given a super on top I never had 
such a state of affairs—never. The center 
sections were always well in advance of the 
outer ones, if, indeed, the outer ones were 
attacked by the bees at all. So, other things 
being equal, that matter of even starting all 
over the super is enough to settle me in 
favor of putting the empty super under, so 
long as I have any reasonable hope that the 
season will continue until the super is fin- 
ished. 

— 


Hoodoo Ribbons in Australia 


The Australian Bee Bulletin has the 
following item, page 96 

Horses on the Clarence are ridden and 
driven with bows of red ribbon tied round 
their throats as a preventive against an at- 
tack of bot-flies. 

Just what interest that item may have 
for bee-keepers does not appear on the 
surface, unless it be that the right shade 
of color found, bows of ribbon tied 
round the throats of bee-keepers would 
prevent the attacks of bees. But don’t 
they have rather queer bot-flies on the 
other side of the world? On this side 
they trouble horses’ legs, not their 
throats. 

“A Year’s Work in an Out-Apiary” 

This is the title of a 60-page, paper- 
bound book, 6x9 inches in size, written 
by G. M. Doolittle, of New York State, 
who is so well known to our readers. It 
tells how an average of 114% pounds of 
comb honey per colony was secured in 
a poor season. Mr. Doolittle’s over 35- 
years’ experience in producing comb 
honey gives the weight of authority to 
what he says on the subject of bees and 
bee-keeping. The book is sent postpaid 
for 50 cents; or with the American Bee 
Journal one year— both for $1.10. Send 
all orders to the American Bee Journal, 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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all of which we are truly grateful to 
him. 

His remarkable record in honey-pro- 
duction during 1908 is well known. It 
is the more wonderful on account of his 
years, tor his crop of comb honey was 
between 18,000 and 19,000 pounds, and 
it was all fine, marketable honey. 

Editor Ernest R. Root, in the August 
number of his great apiarian publication, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, not only gave 
a full-page portrait of Dr. Miller, but 
also a graphic pen-picture from which 
we take the foliowing paragraphs: 


Dr. C. C. Miller reads both the American 
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and European exchanges, and his articles and 
comments on both sides of the Atlantic have 
brought him into prominence throughout all 
beedom. 

Hiis writings are further enhanced by a ripe 
experience of many years, for he is now in 
his 78th year, having been for 40 years a 
bee-keeper, and a good one, especially in the 
production of comb honey; and, if mistake 
not, his crops are sold before they are off the 
hive. This speaks volumes, not only for his 
method of management but for his careful, 
honest grading, which is all done by the 
members of his family. The buyers know in 
advance just exactly what Dr. Miller’s honey 
is going to be, and they are usually willing to 
pay above the market price because they know 
beyond any question that there will be no 
after-quibble over the grading, quantity, or 
qualitv. There is no reason why many others 
can not sell their crop in the same way. 

Too often we pay tribute after our friends 
are gone, and just as often regret that we did 
not bestow some meed of praise while they 
were with us, especially if they are of the 
kind that can’t be spoiled. For that reason 
I felt inclined to present the “smiling pic- 
ture” which his family and all of us know 
is so natural—not because we see a smile, but 
because we know there is something within 
that makes a “smile that won’t come off.” 
What a happy world this would be if we all 
had that smile! : 

Dr. C. C. Miller has long since ceased to 
think of the dollars. All he seems to care 
for is enough to provide for himself and fam- 
ily. For many_years his sole thought has 
seemed to be, “How can I help to make the 
world happier and better?’”’ He is an active 
worker in the church and Sunday-school; but 
of late he has been admonished by his pyhsi- 
cian to let some of those outside things go. 
He is beginning to husband his energies; but, 
as any one can see who. follows his writings, 
he makes a constant effort to bring the name 
of his Master before the world. 


We thought it would be nice to open 
the new volume (the 4oth) of the 
American Bee Journal, with Dr. Miller’s 
latest portrait. We know that quite a 
good many of our readers are already 





familiar with it, but there are always 
a number of new readers who enter the 
ranks early in each year, and they, as 
well as the old friends, will be glad to 
look into the face “of one whose contri- 
butions to bee-literature have been so 
extensive in the past, and which probably 
will continue so long as Dr. Miller is 
able to write. 

His book, “Forty Years Among the 
Bees” is a faithful portrayal of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s own successful methods of honey- 
production. In a way it is a monument, 
built by himself, and one that will en- 
dure! It should be read by every bee- 
keeper who desires to have the largest 
success with bees. 

Dr. Miller has had 
“Question-Box” in the American Bee 
Journal for many years. There is noth- 
ing of the kind in any other apiarian 
publication that compares with it. And 
the Doctor takes a great pleasure in 
answering the questions, as he feels that 
in so doing he is really helping some one. 
His whole life has been, and is, an ex- 
pression of the word “helpfulness.” By 
his very smiling he is helping to make 
the world a little brighter, and a little 
more cheery to some one else. 


We only wish that all our readers 
knew Dr. Miller as well as we do. It 
is always inspiring to know the leaders 
among the men and women of the world. 
And Dr. Miller is a prince among its 
bee-keepers. We are glad to acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to him, and thus 
to add our word of appreciation of his 
life and work. 


charge of the 


Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


Beet-Sugar for Winter Bee - Feed. 


_I am very much interested in the ques- 
tion whether beet-sugar is injurious to bees 
as a winter food, and in what way. Mr. T.W. 
Cowan, the editor of the British Bee Jour- 
nal, tells me that ‘many of the winter losses, 
may be attributed to feeding with beet-sugar. 
as such losses do not occur when pure cane- 
Sugar is used. 

I should be very glad to know your ex- 
perience about this, and whether this opinion 
is held in the United States. Can you tell 
me of any articles on the subject? 

4 (Miss) Aticg Barrp. 

St. James, West Malvern, Dec. 3. 


The question as to the relative value 
of beet and cane sugars as food for bees 
1s One upon which it is very difficult to 
get light. For years the British Bee 
Journal has ‘stoutly insisted that only 
cane should be used to feed bees for 
winter, and that there was danger from 
beet sugar, but on this side the big pond 
there has been very little said about it, 
and probably no serious investigations 
in the direction of trying to settle the 
question. So it is impossible to cite you 
to articles that would help. Occasion- 


ally some bee-keeper, roused by what 
has been said in England, has raised the 
question here, and if he has had any 
sort of an answer at all it has been to 
the effect that chemists assure us that 
chemically the two are the same. But 
that answer is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, seeing that coal and diamonds are 
so nearly alike chemically without ever 
bringing the market prices of the two 
on a par. 

Tons of granulated sugar have been 
used in this country as winter food for 
bees, and perhaps every bee-keeper 
agrees that sugar syrup is as wholesome 
as honey for that purpose, while some 
insist it is more wholesome—certainly 
more wholesome than some honey. Now 
if tons of sugar have been used, and it 
has never been discovered that it was 
bad for bees in winter, it would seem 
there is safety in beet-sugar, if beet- 
sugar has formed any considerable pro- 
portion of the sugar used. That, how- 
ever, is perhaps a matter that no one 





can exactly find out. It is doubtful that 
any bee-keeper ever knew whether the 
granulated sugar he fed was made from 
beets or cane. Perhaps experts in the 
sugar business can not tell one from the 
other. Certainly a bee-keeper can not 
be expected to tell the difference. 

A Chicago daily, in an article based 
on U. S. government reports, says that 
in the year 1907 more than a third of 
the sugar produced in this country was 
from beets, while beets now supply one- 
half of the grand total produced in the 
world at large. So it is reasonable to 
suppose that, so long as there is no way 
by which bee-keepers may know the 
source of the sugar he feeds, there is 
likely to be fed a pound or more of 
beet-sugar for every 2 pounds of cane. 
In that case, if beet-sugar is so very 
bad for bees, there hardly ought to be 
such a general impression that sugar is 
good for bees in winter. Probably the 
average bee-keeper in this country never 
troubles his head to think: whether sugar 
is made from beets, cane, or what not. 
At the same time, the word of so good 
an authority as Mr. T. W. Cowan has 
weight, and if one could know for cer- 
tain as to the kind of sugar offered, she 
would do well to use cane. 

As to how beet-sugar is supposed to 
injure bees by those who consider it in- 
jurious, it is probable that it is supposed 
to cause diarrhea. 


Honey for Making Hands White. 


Rub the hands well with vinegar and 
corn meal to clean them well after do- 
ing the morning and dinner work, then 
wipe and rub in a few drops of honey 
and water mixed, not enough to be 
sticky; keep it up and be rewarded with 
white hands—Mrs. W. M. Kworr, in 
Practical Farmer. 








Using Honey for Canning Fruit. 


So far I have used honey for canning 
fruit only in a small way, but have 
watched the results carefully, and am 
fully convinced that it can be used in 
place of sugar for any kind of fruit with 
much better results than if the sugar 
were used. When using honey I have 
never had a can spoil, and have always 
found the fruit far better and richer 
than that put up otherwise. We have 
been eating some peaches this winter 
that were put up 3 years ago, and in 
that time we have moved once. In every 
instance the “gude mon” has handed up 
his dish for a second helping, which is 
always .a sign that it “hit the spot.” I 
would, therefore, advise those wishing 
to try the honey to do so by all means. 


Formerly, when I canned strawberries 
I took 2 quarts of good, firm berries, 
just from the vines, stemmed them late 
in the day, rinsed them quickly in cold 
water, and drained in a colander until 
I could prepare another can. I put them 
in a stone crock and covered them with 
a cup of granulated sugar and set them 
in a cool place until morning. I then 
put them on the stove, boiled them well, 
and canned them. With this amount 
there is enough to fill a quart Mason jar, 
and a little over for a taste. When using 
the honey in place of sugar the same 
method is followed except that only 
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half a cup of honey is used, which is 
poured over the berries so that it goes 
down through and all around them. We 
are careful to use good fruit, as one 
over-ripe berry may spoil the whole lot. 
Cherries, raspberries, and blackberries 
may be canned, using about half the 
amount of honey that would ordinarily 
be used of sugar. The larger fruits, 
such as peaches, pears, quinces, etc., are 
also improved by the honey. 

Fruit must be handled right in order 
to be good and we must be free from 
other duties while canning it. A very 
safe rule is, to follow whatever plan has 
been found successful, substituting half 
the amount of honey for the sugar. I 
am sure no one will be disappointed. 

For cooking purposes, making pickles, 
etc., honey is just fine. We never buy 
molasses, corn-syrup or glucose—“ugh !” 
You should see some of my ginger- 
bread which Mr. McGlade says is the 
“cake that takes.” Here is the recipe— 
try it for yourself: 

Two eggs, cup granulated sugar, cu 
a half of honey, cup of sour milk or butter- 
milk; cup of butter or lard; teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and a teaspoonful of ginger. Beat 
all together and add two teaspoonfuls of 


soda dissolved in a little hot water; flour to 
make a thin batter (about 5 cups). Bake 


and 


slowly. 

We use honey in making pumpkin 
pies—a generous teaspoonful to the pie. 
Furthermore, we use honey on the table 
every day, and our little boy never tires 
of it. He helps himself with a spoon 
whenever he likes, at mealtime or be- 
tween meals, and has not had a cold nor 
seen a sick day this winter, although he 
runs and plays out in the fresh air in 
all kinds of weather. Of course, honey 
can not be given entire credit for this, 
seo it helps, and is cheaper than doctors’ 

ills. 

Some have asked whether fruit can 
be put up cold by simply filling the can 
with the fruit, covering it with honey, 
and sealing. have never tried it, be- 
cause I don’t believe the fruit would 
keep or be good; but if any one wishes 
to be convinced, let him try it, for it 
would cost only about 75 cents—Mnrs. 
Frank McG tape, in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. 





She was “Stung.” 


Mr. C. G. Chevalier, a subscriber in 
Maryland, sends the following clipping: 


“What did the Boston girl say when Suth- 
erland refused the leap year proposal she 
made him?” 

“She sighed and remarked that she was 
an unskilled apiarist.” 

“What did she mean by that?” 

“She meant that she was stung.’’—Cleve- 
land Leader. 





German Honey-Cakes. 


Honigkuchen (Honey Cake) — One 
pound of honey, two pounds of flour, 
one-half pound of sugar, three whole 
eggs, two ounces of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of potash, one-half tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger, one-third 
teaspoonful of ground mace, two ounces 
of chopped candied peel, a little grated 
lemon peel. Warm the honey sufficient- 
ly for the butter to melt in it. Dissolve 
the potash in a tablespoonful of very 
strong coffee, and then sift the flour 
into a bowl, make a hollow in the mid- 


dle, pour into it the beaten up eggs, the 
lukewarm honey and the remaining in- 


gredients. Mix well and knead to a 
firm paste. Roll out very thin, ‘cut in 
various shapes with a cutter, place on 
a buttered tin and bake a light brown. 
The cakes may also be brushed over 
with white of egg and sprinkled with 
chopped almonds. 

Honigkuchen (Honey Cake) — One 
pound of honey, one-half pound of 
sugar, one-half gill of rose water, one- 
half ounce of potash, one and one-half 
pounds of flour, three eggs, one-half 
pound of chopped hazel nut kernels, five 
ground cloves, one-half ounce of ground 
cinnamon, one-half tablespoonful of 


Bee-Keeping in Hawaii 

One thousand tons of honey is what 
the busy bees of Hawaii have to show 
for their year’s work, or would have it 
to show if the greater part of it had not 
already been exported to confectionery 
manufacturers on the mainland. Two 
million pounds of sweetness, not to men- 
tion the tons of wax that have been 
secured, make a banner honey crop for 
the Islands, and it was with a note of 
satisfaction in his voice that President 
Judd of the Hawaiian Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation announced the figures at the 
annual meeting of the organization yes- 
terday. 


The importance of the honey and wax 
crop to Hawaii has now grown to a 
point where the bee-men are commencing 
to talk about combining for the proper 
marketing of their product, and this is 
one of the things that was broached at 
the annual meeting yesterday(Dec. 9, 
1908) it being suggested that a Honey 
Factors’ Association, on the lines of the 
Sugar Factors,’ should he formed. The 
idea will probably be carried out. 


Yesterday’s gathering was the second 
annual meeting of the bee-men, there 
being present in the rooms of the Mer- 
chants’ Association A. F. Jiidd (in the 
chair), D. L. Van Dine, L. L. McCand- 
less, F. T. P. Waterhouse, C. Montague 
Gooke, Robert Andrews, J. O. Young, 
J. M. Tucker, Brother James, and Mr. 
Fullaway. 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


Following the reading of a year’s 
minutes, President Judd made a verbal 
report of the year’s work, stating that 
several things had been accomplished. 
The question of the introduction of bee- 
plants from California had been gone 
into and a number of plants imported, 
although it was too soon to look for re- 
sults. It had been the policy adopted 
to import no plant not of a dual use. It 
had been found, too, that there were 





grated lemon peel, sixteen grated bitter 
almonds. Mix the flour, chopped hazel 
nuts, cinnamon, clovés, lemon peel and 
almonds. Boil up the honey with the 
sugar, and when cool pour into the flour 
and spices, with the potash dissolved in 
one-half gill of rose water and beaten 
up with the eggs. Mix well and knead 
with the hands. Immediately the paste 
begins to stiffen roll it out about one- 
half inch thick and bake in a moderate 
oven in a buttered shallow pan. Cut up 
when cool and ornament with a thin 
sugar icing. Before baking the cake 
sliced almonds and strips of candied 
peel may be arranged in it.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





plenty of local plants for bee-pasture, 
and if none have to be brought in it will 
save Hawaiian honey from having the 
strong distinctive flavor of other tropical 
honey. 

The question of tariff revision had 
been taken up in connection with the 
Chamber of Commerce and a plea for 
the maintenance of the present tariff 
protection urged. There was a quarter 
of a million dollars now invested in the 
honey-business, and the profits are 
small. The National Association was 
asking for a tariff of 27 cents a gallon 
on honey and 10 cents a pound on bees- 
wax, and this request was being sup- 
ported. 

So far as known there is no foul 
brood among Hawaiian bees, and steps 
had been taken to quarantine imported 
queen-bees to keep out any specimens 
of diseased royalty, which would spread’ 
the infection. For the coming year, Mr. 
Judd suggested that the Association 
take up the question of interesting the 
local buyers to patronize the industry 
of the home bees, the object of which 
would be to put Hawaiian honey on 
Hawaiian tables in place of what is now 
imported, and to further protect the 
local bees from imported bees. Import- 
ed honey sometimes comes from dis- 
tricts where bee-diseases exist, and if 
the home bees should get access to this 
honey it might result in the introduc- 
tion of disease in the Hawaiian hives. 


Treasurer J. O. Young presented a 
report of the finances, which was adopt- 
ed. 

New OFFICERS. 


The following officers to serve for 
the coming year were elected: C. M. 
Cooke, Jr., president; E. C. Smith, vice- 
president; D. T. Fullaway, secretary, 
and J. O. Young, treasurer. 


PROTECTION REQUIRED. 


A portion of the letter addressed to 
the Chamber of Commerce, setting 
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forth the need of protecting the honey 
industry, read yesterday, was: 


“The honey industry is one that ap- 
peals to the man of small means. The 
product is not perishable and can be 
stored until sufficient quantity is ob- 
tained to enable the producer to take 
advantage of the lower rates of freight 
that prevail for large shipments. It is 
an industry that can be carried on in- 
dependently on a large scale, where, the 
territory will permit, or one that can 
be taken up as a side-issue in conjunc- 
tion with other pursuits, where the ter-~ 
ritory is limited. Not more than 60 
percent of the territory of these islands, 
capable of offering pasturage for bees, 
is now occupied by apiaries. This in- 
dustry is being gradually developed and 





extended, but, as is the case with all 
minor industries has met with many 
difficulties and much experimental work 


to determine the 
of apiculture for the 
semi-tropical conditions met with in 
these islands. The Hawaiian Bee- 
Keepers’ Association feels that it is of 
paramount importance that no reduc- 
tion in the honey tariff be made. The 
industry is one along the line that Con- 
gress has repeatedly urged those in au- 
thority in Hawaii to undertake, and 
every encouragement should be offered 
to those engaged in apiculture in Ha- 
waii, to bring the industry to a perma- 
nent and profitable basis. Any reduc- 
tion in the honey tariff would ruin the 
bee-keeping industry in Hawaii.”—Pa- 
cific Commercial Advertiser. 


has been necessary 
best methods 


Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Foul Brood—How to Cure 


(Read at the Ontario Convention) 


BY WM. MCEVOY. 


During the past season I inspected 63 
apiaries, and several of these I inspect- 
ed the second time. I found dead brood 
in every apiary, and in many apiaries 
I found a great deal of dead brood in 
every colony. I was astonished at the 
mistakes that were made and «the re- 
ports that were sent to the papers. 
When will bee-keepers learn to tell the 
different kinds of dead brood in every 
stage and form from each other? 


I did not find much of the real ser- 
pent (foul brood), but I found large 
quantities of starved brood. This class 
of dead brood was found in very many 
localities in the Provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, and also in 
very many parts of the United States. 

_ With so many apiaries in this condi- 
tion, and the alarmists holding up 
“death’s head and the cross-bones,” it 
frightened the bee-keepers, and caused 
many to worry a great deal over their 
bees, and then many samples of dead 
brood were mailed to me. - I answered 
all these letters of inquiry very prompt- 
ly and saved the most of the bee-keep- 
ers from any further worry. 


There never was a time when things 
needed clearing up so much as now, but 
before going into this I will give some 
of my experiments and discoveries. 


In 1875, when foul brood broke out in 
my apiary, I did not know what to do 
to get rid of the disease. I wrote to the 
best bee-keepers for advice, and all ad- 
vised me to burn every hive of bees that 
I found the disease in. I did not want 
to destroy any colony if I could by any 


means save it, so I went in to do my 
best to cure if possible. 

Everything I did at first ended in 
failure. I then took all the combs out 
of several brood-chambers and filled 
them with white combs that never had 
brood in, thinking that this might re- 
sult in cure. All these would have end- 
ed in failure if I had not made one 
very important discovery, and that was 
the testing of the honey and finding it 
to be diseased. One colony that I had 
taken all the combs out of, and had 
given it a full set of dry white combs, 
became a little restless, and, thinking 
that something might have happened to 
the queen, I carefully spread. the combs 
without disturbing the bees very much, 
so as to find the queen sooner. I found 
her all right, and I also found that the 
bees in the short space of time had 
stored a little honey in these white 
combs. I extracted what little honey I 
could get and fed it to a sound colony, 
and gave it foul brood at once. This 
test proved to me beyond every shadow 
of doubt that the disease was in the 
honey as well as in the old combs. After 
that I went in for getting all the honey 
taken away from the bees after they 
were given the white combs, and along 
these lines I cured every case by the use 
of two sets of combs and the frequent 
use of the extractor. This was too 
much work, but it was the best plan 
that I had found then. It was plain to 
be seen that all the honey in foul brood 
colonies was not diseased, because if it 
were no brood would ever hatch that it 
was fed to. 

I found honey stored in a cell which 
had a thin crust of foul brood left in it. 
I took a wire, ran it from front to rear 
across the comb and right over the dis- 
eased cell. I then ran a wire up and 


down the comb, and also over the same 
diseased cell. The wires being crossed 
over the diseased cell gave me a good 
mark on it. I then took a pin, and with 
the head of it lifted the honey out of 
the bad cell and dropped a little of it 
on the brood in the cells along the lower 
wire, and soon after the brood in all 
these cells died of foul brood. I then 
took a clean pin and lifted honey out of 
several clean cells and fed brood under 
the upright wire, and failed to start the 
disease in any of these cells. 

This test proved to me that the honey 
to become diseased must be first stored 
in cells where foul brood matter had 
dried down. When the bees began stor- 
ing pretty fast I took the combs out of 
a number of diseased colonies and shook 
the bees back into the same hives, and 
then put in empty frames and left the 
bees to build their own combs. The 
bees soon made a little comb and then 
stored part of the honey they took with 
them from the diseased combs, and after 
that foul brood broke out again in the 
colonies that had been the worst with 
the disease. I took away the little combs 
made during the first four days and left 
the bees to build more combs. This 
made a sure cure in every case. I saved 
the brood that I took from the diseased 
colonies and tiered it up on the weakest, 
and when the most of it was hatched I 
treated these colonies. 

When the honey season was drawing 
to a close I found a few cells of foul 
brood in several colonies that were full 
of good brood. I worried a good deal 
over this, because I saw that it was go- 
ing to be pretty late to get curing done 
by comb-building in the fall when the 
brood was all hatched, even if I could 
get suitable weather to feed sugar syrup 
while the bees were building comb. And 
on the other hand I also saw that if I 
destroyed all this brood, that I would 
have nothing left but the old bees to go 
into the fall and winter with, and that 
the most of these bees would “peter out” 
with old age before spring. I saw that 
I had to have all this brood hatched so 
as to get plenty of young bees to go into 
winter quarters with. I also saw that I 
had to get all these colonies cured be- 
fore winter. Now how was this to be 
successfully done and have all colonies 
brought into spring in grand condition? 

After some more study, I thought of 
another plan, and that was to feed the 
sound colonies abundance of sugar syr- 
up, and by so dong get the bees to fill 
and seal every cell in the outside combs 
right down to the bottom—a thing they 
did do. When this was done I took 
these outside combs out which were full 
of all-capped stores, and saved them 
until an evening in October when the 
brood was all hatched out of the combs 
in the diseased colonies. I then took 
the combs out of the diseased colonies, 
shook the bees off them and put in the 
sound combs of all-capped stores, and, 
these not having any place in them for 
the bees to store the diseased honey 
which they took out of the old combs, 
the bees had to consume it. This made 
perfect cures in every case, and the colo- 
nies that were given the all-capped 
stores came into spring the best of any 
in my apiary. 

These methods of treatment by which 
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1 cured all of my colonies in 1875 were 
all of my own working out. I never 
got any instructions from any one. My 
methods of curing diseased apiaries, 
which I have so often written up, are 
too well known to need repeating. Big 
crops of honey have followed my curing 
in all parts of the Province. I will here 
mention two of these. 


In 1888, I myself cured 40 colonies 
for Mr. James Marshall. of Binbrook, 
that had foul brood, and in 1889 he took 
8,000 pounds of extracted honey and in- 
creased to 62 colonies, 

In 1898, I cured an apiary for Mr. J. 
B. Hall, of Woodstock, and in that same 
summer he took an average of 140 sec- 
tions of comb honey per colony, and 
left his bees abundance of honey to 
winter on. 

Before, and for several years after, 
I was appointed inspector, foul brood 
colonies were shipped in the most whole- 
sale way into 37 counties in our Prov- 
ince, and from these the disease spread 
to nearly all the apiaries in the localities 
it was shipped into. The people had to 
be taught how to cure, and I was in 
duty bound to give the bee-keepers every 
possible chance to do so—and did. To 
Mr. Gemmill belongs the credit for sav- 
ing the whole bee-industry of Ontario, 
because, if he had not taken hold and 
got his Foul Brood Act passed when he 
did, the disease would have destroyed 
nearly every apiary in the 37 counties 
which I found it in. 

The springs and foreparts of the sum- 
mers of 1889, 1895, 1907 and 1908 have 
been followed by a lot of dead brood 
being found in many localities in On- 
tario, Quebec and Nova Scotia, and also 
in very many parts of the United States. 
This class of dead brood is the result 
of the seasons, kind of bees, and neglect 
of man. 

I was pleased to hear Mr. House, of 
New York, come out so strong in our 
convention in favor of the “yellow 
bees.” I judge that Mr. Wright, who is 
one of the inspectors for New York, is 
also an advocate of Italians for keeping 
brood-chambers clean and free from 
dead brood. I never found any race of 
bees that was as good ‘as pure Italians 
to feed their brood. The following let- 
ter which I received shows the good 
work that Mr. Wright is doing in the 
black brood district in New York State. 
I intended to go fully into the classes of 
dead brood found in so many places, but 
it would take too much space here. I 
must leave it till another time. 

Woodburn, N. Y. 


ie Autamont, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1908 
Wm. SoBe, Woodburn, Ont.— 

My Dear Mr. McEvoy:—Yours of Oct. 26 
was duly received. 

In reply I will say that the case of “Euro- 
pean Foul Brood” (formerly “black brood’’) 
which I mentioned to you as having been suc- 
cessfully treated was this: ‘he party had an 
apiary of 44 colonies badly affected. The bees 
were hybrids (a mixture of Italian and black 
races). ‘They were shaken twice, the latter 
part of June or first of July. ‘The last time 
on full sheets of foundation, and all Italianized 
soon afterward. (I forgot to mention that 
they were doubled down to 22 colonies at the 
time of shaking.) The season proved very 
poor in that locality, so that the shaken colo- 
nies stored but little surplus, but filled up 
nicely for winter. This was in 1907. Tast 
spring the aforementioned colonies (22) came 
out in good condition, have been increased to 
44 colonies, and gave 2,500 pounds of comb 





honey, which is the largest yield I have heard 
of this year in York State. No disease has 
been discovered in this apiary this season. 

I also had another case this season treated 
in the same way, about June 1st. Apiary con- 
tained 70 colonies; about half were diseased, 
but owner concluded to make a clean sweep, 
and treated them all, reducing number of colo- 
nies to 50. These have given fairly good re- 
sults in surplus, and no recurrence of the dis- 
ease. ‘The honey-yield in that section was 
light this season. 


I am sorry that there is any friction be- 
tween the Canadian brethern, but I find that 
an inspector will sometimes incur the dislike— 
if not the hatred—of a certain bee-keeper, es- 
pecially where it becomes necessary to resort 
to extreme measures. Nevertheless, duty, with 
us, must stand before friendship. 

I am very glad to have met you and so many 
other Canadians at Detroit, and hope to meet 
you all again. 

Very truly yours, 
W. D. Waicut. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Some Big Southern Bee-Keepers. 


Mr. Louis H. Scuoii:—That 40,000-pound 
crop beats me some. I might have had as 
great a honey-harvest had I devoted my en- 
tire time to it, but I placed nearly one car 
of bee-supplies, reared and sold nearly 400 
queens, packed and shipped about 60 colonies 
of bees, and made about 300 colonies increase. 
I have en off about 20,000 pounds of 
chunk and extracted honey, and_have about 
3,000 pounds more to take off. I have done 
all the work except extracting. My bees are 
in 16 apiaries about 3 miles apart, and from 
50 to 100 colonies in an apiary. 

Some few bee-keepers in the South may 
have realized a large amount of profit from 
their bees, but I materially doubt whether any 
one has done more work than I have. 

All my apiaries are arranged within 15 
miles of my home, except 2, which are on 
the railroad, 25 and 30 miles away. Four 
apiaries are 15 miles away, and it takes 4 
trips to get around, and during the rush I 
was to the extreme apiary by sun-up, ready 
for work. From this apiary I made my round 
back home, and it was about 9g o’clock when 
I arrived. I find that I can handle a few 
more colonies each year by o omagee | shorter 
cuts, and that the greater number of colonies 
operated, the greater the profit. 

I have visited all the leading bee-keepers 
for 200 miles around, this season, who have 
not visited me, and we have had a good time 
giving the little honey-bee much consideration. 
Our bee-keepers are .not enterprising enough; 
too willing to sit down with a few bees. 
Then they have not been considerate enough 
in locating. Only a few bee-keepers are 
branching out or establishing an extensive 
bee-business. Only a few are following it as 
a sole occupation. But as a side-issue it is 
making progress in almost all sections. I 
think Texas is adding to her list of “big” 
bee-keepers continually. I wish we had a 
few over here to wake us up, for we are 
surely sleeping over our rights. 

Crisp Co., Ga. J. J. Wiiper. 


All the big bee-keepers are not in 
Texas, for you've done well, too, “for a 
Georgian.” Since making the 40,000- 
pound report, we had a good late sum- 
mer and fall flow, which increased our 
own crop to over 50,000 pounds. Be- 
sides, over 10,000 pounds of extracted 
honey was bought to pack with a great 
part of the above honey, which was 
mostly comb honey, and then sold again 
as bulk comb honey. I might say, how- 
ever, that about 6000 pounds of the 
above crop could not be taken off, as I 
was engaged two months with exhibit 
work, as superintendent of the apiarian 
department of our large fairs, and it 
was too late and cool to extract. As 
we must arrange for an output of at 
least 75,000 pounds of honey to supply 
our demand this year, the honey now on 





the hives will be turned into several 
hundred colonies of increase. 


Our aim is not how much we can do, 
but how much profit we can make while 
doing it. We had the help of several 
inexperienced young men several times 
during the season, amounting all in all 
to about 3 or 4 months. But we also 
find, as you do, that a person can handle 
a few more colonies each year by learn- 
ing short cuts. Therefore, Mr. Hutch- 
inson well says that “more bees” will 
mix better with bees than anything else. 
This is a valuable point. That visiting 
of those bee-keepers is another valuable 
point. Such letters as these, giving one’s 
experience generally, have a stimulating 
effect, hence are valuable. 





Holy Land and Cyprian Bees — 
Three-Band Italians Best. 


Are the Holy Land and Cyprian bees 
the best all-purpose bees for the average 
bee-keeper ? 

This could be answered with one 
little word, “No.” The Holy Land and 
Cyprian races of bees, from their ir- 
ritability, in my opinion, can never be- 
come favorites with the bee-keeping 
world. Never can they be classed as 
all-purpose bees. After 2 years’ ex- 
perience handling a yard of Cyprians 
and their crosses, they were discarded. 
Their stinging punishment was simply 
unbearable. However, these were fine 
honey-gatherers, strong breeders, and 
extra prolific. 

Five years later, on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend, I procured from a 
breeder in the United States, a half- 
dozen queens of the Holy Land race, 
fearing lest those, too, like their cousins, 
the Cyprians, might be too. obstreperous 
for comfortable manipulation. The bees 
were tested very carefully for the first 
season, and, finding that they lacked 
much of the vicious temper of the Cyp- 
rians, and seeing much of merit in 
these bees,. by careful handling were 
very satisfactory, both in temper and 
results. 

In later years a fresh importation 
came from Jerusalem. From this, im- 
ported mother, without thorough testing, 
a lerge number of young queens were 
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reared and introduced into the Holy 
Land yard. This late importation, while 
they proved themselves extraordinary 
as honey-gatherers, and were beautiful 
in their markings, at the same time were 
the most wicked bees to handle that I 
have ever seen, not even excepting the 
Cyprians. There were times and condi- 
tions when these bees could be handled 
with impunity. At the cessation of the 
honey-flow, when brood-rearing would 
wholly or partially cease, those bees 
could often be handled without smoke 
or veil, remaining quiet on their combs 
while being handled by the operator, 
and, exposed to almost all manipula- 
tions, would keep their temper. 

In comparison with the Italian bees 
I would unhesitatingly say that for an 
all-purpose, bee, considering gentleness, 
honey-gathering, prolificness, beauty in 
markings, general domestic habits, there 
is no race or strain of bees that will 
equal the best strain of 3-banded Ital- 
ians. 

I will sum up by saying that with 2 
years’ experience with Cyprians, 8 years 
with perhaps the largest yard of Holy 
Lands in the United States—150 colo- 
nies—I have decided to discard all but 
the Italian race, which I recommend as 
a general, all-purpose bee. 

Bee Co., Tex. W. H. Laws. 


This is a question that has been asked 
often, and my experience is the same as 
that of Mr. Laws. 


— ar 





Length of Queen-Cells. 


Does the length of the queen-cell have 
anything to do with the queen, as to 


Something About Big Hives 


BY CC. P. DADANT. 


. Leon, Iowa, Nov. 21, 1908. 
Mr. C. P. Dapant, Hamilton, Ill.— 

Dear Sir:—I wish you would tell in the 
American Bee Journal the difference between 
the Dadant hive, the Jumbo hive, the Draper 
Barn, and the Dadant-Biatt hive. Most bee-keep- 
ers are probably familiar with the Dadant hive, 
as its dimensions and construction are given in 
the revised edition of ‘ Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee.” I will say here that rabbeting 


‘the lower edges of the sides of the Dadant 


hive is useless work with me, as I am never 
troubled with the bee-moth in hives containing 
bees. I make bottom-boards so that the lumber 
runs the long way of the hive, and extends 

or 4 inches in front. My impression of the 
umbo hive is that it is made the same as the 
10-frame Langstroth hive, except that it is 
made deep enough to take Quinby frames. 

he Draper Barn I have never seen de- 
scribed, and so have no ideas concerning it. 


My impression of the Dadant-Blatt hive is 
that it is made one inch shorter than the 
Dadant hive out of lumber 12 inches wide, 
end that in other respects it is made like the 
Dadant hive; but in this I may be wrong. 

I will add here that I believe Dr. Miller at 
one time tried one Jumbo hive and that he 
had a swarm from it the first season. This 


length of life or her laying powers? I 
am of the opinion that it does not. 
What is the cause of the length of the 
queen-cell, anyway? I reared many 
queens last year and found it to be true 
in every case with me, that the age of 
the larva determined the length of the 
cell. Well, not altogether, either, as 
some colonies would naturally make 
longer cells than others. 


My observation was that every cell 
started on very young larva was drawn 
out long, while those started on larve 
several days old were capped short; and 
that those queens started on one-day-old 
larve were fed several days longer than 
those that were older. The continuous 
feeding of the younger larve necessitat- 
ed the lengthening of the cells to ac- 
commodate the surplus amount of feed 
given before the queens became old 
enough to seal, while the older-larve 
queens required only a short time be- 
fore they were old enough to seal up in 
the cell. In every case the queens were 
properly fed, and all hatched out good 
queens. 

[ also noticed that neither the length 
of the cells nor the age of the larve 
used determined the length or the size 
of the queens. Many of the queens 
hatched from the short cells were long 
and large, while many of those hatched 
from the long were short. When lay- 
ing began some of the short queens 
would beat their long sisters.laying. So 
I determined that a lot of stuff printed 
relative to queens is all bosh. I am 
“from Missouri,” and will have to be 
shown. T. P. Rosinson. 

Bartlett, Tex. 





seems to have taken away the Doctor’s desire 
for big hives. In the early days of my bee- 
keeping I had a big swarm from a Dadant 
hive—so big that I did not know what to do 
with it, as I was poorly supplied with knowl- 
edge of bees, and with appliances for handling 
them. Since that time have had scarcely 
any swarming from Dadant hives, and I have 
had some of them in the yard every season. 
Epwin BEvIns. 


The Draper Barn and the Jumbo are 
one, with the only difference, if I re- 
member right, that the Jumbo is built 
with dovetail ends and in its details is 
the same as the Langstroth Dovetailed 
hive, except that its frames are 2% 
inches deeper than those of the regular 
Langstroth hive. These hives have 
frames of the same size as those of the 
Dadant-Blatt hive. 


Mr. Dadant senior adopted the Quin- 
by frame hive in 1865, or about that date. 
The Quinby hanging frame is both deep- 
er and longer than the Langstroth. The 
senior Dadant then added some im- 
provements, increased the number of 
frames to 9, with 2 dummies or division- 


boards, one on each side. We have 
since used the hive with only one dum- 
my and 1o frames, but I believe the for- 
mer number is the best. The rabbeted 
lower edges of both sides and double 
rear board are useful in several ways. 
They exclude dampness, robbers or 
moths. But they prevent the tiering up 
of hives which we never practice. Our 
upper stories are uniformly half stories, 
which are however a little more than 
half the depth of the lower, as the 
frames are 6% inches deep. 


The Dadant-Blatt hive is made almost 
exactly like the regular Dadant, only its 
frames are of Langstroth length and. of 
Dadant depth. This was done at the 
suggestion of Mr. Dadant senior, to be 
able to exchange supers with Langstroth 
hives, and also because he thought the 
Quinby frame a little too long. Yet we 
have had better success with those long, 
deep frames than with any others, for 
we tried many different styles on a large 
scale. ’ 

It may be necessary to say here that 
the Dadant ideas in hives have never 
been patented, and that everything that 
we use, or have used, is, and has always 
been, free for all. That is why I do not 
feel that I am in any way intruding up- 
on the reader by giving a description of 
the hive. 

The Jumbo hive, like the Dovetailed 
and nearly all the cheap hives sold now- 
adays, is made in plain stories, which are 
tiered up as needed, without any covers 
other than the flat top. Our hives, like 
the Dadant-Blatt, are made with a cap 
telescoping over the body about an inch 
and resting on cleats. We think so 
much of this cap with telescope that we 
would not accept the ordinary tiering 
hives as a gift if we had to use them. 
Yet I am very free to say that not one 
apiarist in a thousand sees this matter 
as we do. We think that the telescop- 
ing cap makes the hives warmer, safer 
against robbers, mice, etc., especially 
when they have been in use many years. 
We are in a great country for propolis, 
and our bees glue the different stories 
together so well, during the latter part 
of summer, that a chisel or hive-tool 
has to be used to separate them, and 
after a few years, use the top edge of 
the hive-body and bottom edge of the 
super have become damaged enough 
sometimes to allow robber-bees, ants 
and vermin, to get through the crack. 
This also allows the heat to escape. The 
telescope cover obviates this and makes 
the hive tight, for the cover is never 
reached by the bees and glued. The only 
time when the upper joints are exposed 
is when we tier up 2 or more supers, 
and at such times the colonies are al- 
ways strong and harvesting honey, so 
that the perfect joint is not needed so 
badly. We have had some hives in use 
for 35 years and it is quite important to 
have a system that permits the use of 
the same boxes under all circumstances. 


That the system does almost entirely 
away with swarming is evident, not only 
from our experience and, that of Mr. 
Bevins above recorded, but by the testi- 
mony of bee-keepers all over the world. 

The size of the hive alone is not suffi- 
cient to abolish swarming, but the sys- 
tem followed, joined to the greater com- 
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fort derived by the bees and queen from 
the ample space under their control. 
gives as safe a system of honey-pro- 
duction without swarms as can be had 
under any circumstances. When swarms 
do issue they are exceedingly large. 
This is acknowledged on all sides. 

I have lately paid a visit to an apiarist, 
who has followed our methods for over 
30 years, Mr. I. N. Arnold, of Lowa. 
This man follows our methods better 
than we do ourselves, for he does what 
we say should be done, properly, care- 
fully, and with great accuracy. He is 
an enthusiast of the large hive and the 
non-swarming system, which have paid 
him handsome profits. 

As a matter of course, the large hives 
are better adapted to the production of 
extracted honey than to that of comb 
honey, yet there are large comb-honey 
producers who succeed with large hives. 
The only requirement is to reduce the 
hive, or “contract” it, as they call it, at 
the time of clover harvest, to the actual 
space occupied by the bees and queen, 
in order to secure most of the surplus 
in the sections. 

As a wintering hive, the large hive is 
ahead of others. Yet, say what we may, 
the great majority of apiarists will take 
small hives in preference, owing to their 
small cost and more immediate results. 

Hamilton, II. 
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Unfavorable Season—Queen 
Losses 


BY F. L. DAY. 


When I wrote in the February (1908) 
number about expecting to be master of 
the situation in my new woodland loca- 
tion, I had reference to the difficulties 
connected with swarming in such a lo- 
cation. I did not know then that I 
should have to contend with poor winter- 
ing, spring dwindling, a poor honey 
season, and a perversity of things in 
general, the like of which I had never 
before seen in my bee-keeping experi- 
ence. 

To begin with, my bees wintered 
poorly. Ten percent died in the cellar, 
and about 10 percent more inside of a 
month after taking from the cellar. 
20 percent loss is too much for a sure 
winterer, but then it was not'a good 
season for that class of bee-keepers, as 
J. L. Byer, of “Canadian Beedom,” has 
testified. The principal cause of my loss 
was the almost total dearth of honey- 
flow the previous season after July 20th. 
This caused a good share of my colonies 
to stop brood-rearing a month earlier 
than usual. This made the clusters 
smaller than usual, and deficient in 
young bees for wintering. A number of 
the colonies which died after taking 
from the cellar, had begun brood-rear- 
ing in good shape, but the old bees all 
died before the first lot of young ones 
hatched. 

WINTER BROOD-REARING. 

I was much interested in what Mr. 
Byer wrote in the April number about 
the amount of brood found during the 
winter, but my experience is just the op- 
posite. During the first years of my 
bee-keeping I examined my bees later in 
the season than I have recently. I found 





that though the queen in each hive would 
continue to lay a little after October Ist, 
yet in no case would the bees feed and 
rear any larve after that date, or even 
after September 15th in some colonies. 
Last spring I took 54 colonies from 
the cellar. One was queenless, but the 
other 53 had at least a few eggs in each 
hive. Some of the medium colonies had 
in addition a few larve, and in rare 
cases, as many as a dozen cells of sealed 
brood. I had a few extra-strong colo- 
nies, which I expected to find further 
advanced in brood-rearing, but to my 
surprise none had anything but eggs. I 
have never made any midwinter exami- 
nations of my bees, but from spring and 


fall examinations, I am fully satisfied | 


that they never rear any bees from Oc- 
tober 1st to March 15th. ° 


LOSS OF QUEENS. 


Among the many disasters of the past 
season, none caused more loss and vexa- 
tion than the surprising persistency with 
which my queens disappeared without 
apparent cause. This applied first to 
those that had come through the winter, 
and later on to young queens obtained 
from the South, and still further on in 
the season some reared from my own 
best stock. Those that had come 
through the winter would have 2 or 3 
combs fairly filled with eggs and brood 
before disappearing. I obtained 30 un- 
tested Italian queens from a Southern 
breeder. Only 3 were lost in introdu- 
cing, but a number of the others were 
missing 3 to 4 weeks later, after having 
3 to 5 frames well stocked with brood. 
It seems incredible that the bees would 
kill them after they were so well estab- 
lished in brood-rearing, but I can assign 
no other cause for their loss. I have 
been clipping all my queens for 6 years, 
and never before the past season have 
I seen that any harm came from it. But 
at least 2 fine queens were missing from 
the very day that I clipped them. 

I have 4 queen-mating nuclei, using the 
same size frames as my full colonies. 
For years I have been taking the frame 
of brood and bees that I found the queen 
on in one of these nuclei, to place in a 
full colony when a queen was needed. 
Never before this season had I lost a 
queen introduced. in this way, but this 
year a good many were lost in this man- 
ner. Colony number 13 had, at the last 
examination, its 7th queen. There had 
been 3 laying and 3 virgin queens before. 
The three laying ones each had from 3 
to 5 frames full of brood before disap- 
pearing. Other colonies had 3 to 5 
queens each. The difficulties of bee- 
keeping under these circumstances can 
easily be imagined... If I had had a 
queen-breeder for a neighbor he would 
have found me a good customer. 


THE SEASON’S GOOD ENDING. 


We are inclined to consider those lives 
of our fellowmen happiest, which end in 
peace and prosperity, even though their 
earlier portions may have been vexed by 
the storms of adversity. So with the 
bee-keeper in his annual struggle to 
wrest at least a scanty crop of honey 
from stern Nature, it seems best to 
have the disasters come, if they must, 
early in the season, while there is yet the 
hope of a harvest to cheer him on. This 


was my case last year. The spring 
brought only disaster. Even in the last 
week in June when my bees are usually 
storing surplus from clover, last season 
I had to feed them to prevent starving. 
It was not until basswood came in full 
bloom about July 20th, that they began 
to store in earnest. I managed to get 
about 60 pounds per colony, for which I 
was very thankful in so poor a season. 
Nearly all colonies also secured from 
fall flowers sufficient for winter stores. 


I put 81 colonies into the cellar No- 
vember 13—2 weeks earlier than for a 
number of years. 

Detroit, Minn. 
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Transferring Bees—A Bee- 
Tree 


BY R. M. LOCKIE. 


There is no use for me to say I am a 
beginner in the bee-business, for you 
will know it after I relate my exper- 











No. 1.—Two SWARMS ON A HIVE. 


ience with them. About 10 months ago 
I bought 6 colonies of bees, paying 50 
cents each for them. They were just 
bees, and were in small, home-made 
boxes with two sticks across the center 
for frames. I went one evening to an 
old orchard to get them, and found one 
so full of bee-moths that. I left it, 
bringing only 5 home. 


When peaches were in blossom I 
started to transfer the bees to standard 
hives which I had made. When all was 
ready I tried to drum them into a box. 
Drum! Ivhad just as well drum on my 
head for all the bees I could drum into 
that box. “I will make you fellows 
come to time,” I thought, as I secured 
my hammer and cold-chisel and cut open 
the box. As fast as I cut away the 
crooked comb I dumped the bees in front 
of the new hive. Soon they began to go 
in, but I could not find the queen. After 
I had carried away all the refuse I 
returned to see what they were doing, 
and saw them rushing out faster than 
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they went in. I removed the cover of 
the hive and it was practically empty. 
I looked about to see what had become of 
my bees and was surprised to see them 
settling on the next hive. I left them 
there and proceeded to transfer another. 
This time I made a worse failure than 
at first, for I could not induce them to 
enter the new hive at all. I also failed 
to find the queen. After flying about 
for awhile the bees settled on the same 
hive with the other swarm. By this 
time the bees were so thick on the hive 
that they blocked the way for the ones 
that lived there. 

I made what I called a “reducer;” 
that is, a false bottom which makes the 
big bottom of the new hive fit on the 
small top of the old hive. And after 
placing the new hive on the old one I 
photographed it, which shows both 
swarms clustered on the outside of the 
hive. This photograph (No. 1) I send 
to you. In less than 4 hours the bees 











No. 2.-StumpP AS IT Now STANDS. 


were all inside, and then I put .on a 
super. The other 2 I did not try to 
transfer, but made more reducers and 
placed the new hives on the old ones. 

By the first of August I had one 
super full of nice honey from the hive 
in which there were 3 colonies, but 
the other 2 have not put any honey in 
the supers yet. We have had a very 
poor honey season so far, and can’t ex- 
pect much. I am very busy now with 
my crops so I will have to neglect the 
bees for the present, but will do better 
next year, for I am too fond of honey 
to give up a good thing. 

More than a year ago while hunting 
in the Mokelumne river bottom, Henry 
Merrill and I found a bee-tree. It was 
a huge willow-tree, that was dead. The 
bees could be seen in and out of a-hole 
in a big limb high up in the tree. We 
were not prepared to cut the tree that 





day so agreed to wait until the next 
week. Before the appointed time, how- 
ever the river had risen and flooded 
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had been washed down stream about 
200. yards, and had lost its top and 
smaller limbs. We investigated and were 





No. 3.—BEE-LoG ALMOST HIDDEN. 


most of the bottom land, including where 
the bee-tree stood. Following this was 
a heavy wind-storm which blew down 
our bee-tree—at least it looked so to 
us from the the shore. The river kept 
rising until the water was higher than 
it had been known before for years. 
This was the same high water which did 
so much damage in California a little 
over a year ago. 

When the water went down we visited 
the bee-tree and found about 25 feet 
of it still standing. The top with the 
bees had been broken off and washed 
away. Of course, as we thought, that 
settled our bee-tree. 


surprised to find that bees were still in 
the same big limb. These bees were not 
molested until after fruit-blooming time, 
and ‘then they were robbed. We took 
about 3 pounds of the old and a pound 
of the new honey from the limb. 

Now, could it have been possible for 
those bees to stay in that log during 
the high water, or had another swarm 
taken possession of it after the water 
had gone down? 

The photograph No. 2 shows the stump 
as it now stands. No. 3 shows the log 
where we found it, which is almost hid- 
den from view by the dense growth of 
weeds and brambles. The boys in this 





No. 4.—LIMB FROM WHICH HONEY WAS TAKEN. 


This spring the river was low as 
it was high last spring. One day in 
kebruary we came across the top of our 
bee-tree which was high and dry. It 


p*cture are standing just back of the 
log. No. 4 shows the limb from which 
the honey was taken. 

Lodi, Calif. 
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Regarding Hives for Comb 
Honey 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


It was from 54 to 56 years ago when 
my father purchased the first colony of 
bees I can remember anything about. 
This colony was in what was then called 
an “old box-hive,” being made of rough 
hemlock lumber, using inch thick boards, 
just as they come from the sawmill. 
The neighbor, living 2 miles distant, to- 
gether with my father, brought the 
colony home between them, with a sheet 
around the hive and tied at the 4 cor- 
ners, through which a pole was thrust, 
and the pole resting on the shoulder of 
each. In those days no other way of 
moving bees was known, as _ reports 
were rife, that to move them on a wagon 
(no spring wagons in those days) was 
sure to break the combs and thus spoil 
the “skep,” as a hive containing bees 
and combs was then called. 


When the sheet was being untied pre- 
paratory to leaving the bees where they 
were to make their new home, I was the 
most anxious spectator of the lot, and 
I remember asking if it required such a 
great, big house ‘for such a thing as a 
little bee. It was explained to me that 
there were thousands of bees in that 
“house,” but some way I could not help 
thinking that the hive was too big for 
such little things as bees were. 


The colony it contained cast but one 
swarm that year, and, as father wished 
increase, so that he might have several 
colonies, he was disappointed, and told 


another bee-keeping neighbor about his 


disappointment. This man told him 
that the trouble was that his hive was 
too big, as large hives did not, send out 
nearly as many swarms as did small 
ones; so that winter he made much 
smaller hives for the expected swarms 
of the next summer; and as these new 
hives gave a larger surplus of “box” 
honey from the new swarms, he con- 
tinued to make small hives for the next 
few years. Then there came 4 poor sea- 
son, when, the next spring, all except 3 
colonies were found dead from starva- 
tion, and 2 of those alive, and as strong 
colonies as we ever had in any spring, 
were the 2 in those old, big hives. 


When I commenced to keep bees for 
myself I measured the only one of those 
old, big hives which had been piled away 
and kept for use as a sort of “step-lad- 
der,” and found it contained about 3,000 
cubic inches, while the bee-books of 40 
years ago were claiming that 2,000 cubic 


inches was the right size for a hive. Sq... 


I started out with 2 of the big hives 
and the rest of the 2,000 cubic inch size. 
I soon found that there was little dif- 
ference regarding the wintering problem 
to be found in the size of hives, so long 
as the bees had a sufficient amount of 
stores where they could be near them 
during the extreme cold of winter; and, 
as the large hives, after each good year, 
contained 50 or 60 pounds of honey in 
the fall, or twice as much as any colony 
needed for winter, said honey being 
from clover and basswood, or that first 
stored, I was not only losing the sale of 
the best honey, but losing otherwise 
through it going into combs in these big 


hives during the first of the season, so 
that the bees were loth to enter the box- 
es later on. 

From this I decided that such large 
hives could not be profitable to the pro- 
ducer of section honey. Consequently 
I went to the other extreme, until I used 
a hive holding only 9 frames 1034 by 
1034 inches square for a brood-chamber, 
these frames being surrounded at the 
sides and top with sections. Then I 
went so far as to cut many of these 
brood-chambers down to 6 frames, by 
using dummies on either side to take 
the place of 3 frames, and supplied the 
colony with winter stores by putting in 
frames of sealed honey from the buck- 
wheat and fall flowers. In this way I 
secured nearly all of the white or more 
salable comb honey in the sections, while 
the colonies wintered on the dark or less 
salable honey, securing good yields year 
after year, and wintering quite success- 
fully where the colonies could be put in- 
to the cellar during the months of cold 
weather. New swarms, especially, would 
give a surplus of section honey of the 
most fancy kind where hived in these 
small 6-frame brood-chambers, and where 
any one can spend the requisite amount 
of time that such small hives require, 
good results can be obtained, though I 
think that a longer frame not more than 
6 or 7 inches deep would be preferable 
to the 1094 square, or the Gallup: frame 
which I used so long. : 

But with the advent of the out-apiary, 
there came a change in my views, for no 
such an amount of time could be spent 
where an apiarist had several out-apiar- 
ies, aS was required with these small 
hives; so I finally adopted the 10-frame 
Langstroth hive as the right size for 
out-apiary work. With this 10-frame 
hive I have a brood-chamber of about 
2,200 cubic inches, which allows an abun- 
dance of honey for wintering, where the 
colonies are worked for section honey, 
while, with plenty of honey in the hives 
for early spring use, the colonies boom 
ahead with brood-rearing much faster 
than they do in the small hives with star- 
vation “looking them in the face,” only 
as the apiarist sees that they are sup- 
plied from week to week. 


Then for the out-apiary, non-swarm- 
ing is a very desirable thing, which can- 
not very easily be attained, even in the 
home apiary, with the small hives, so 
that they are out of the question where 
one man has several apiaries to look 
after. 

With the 10-frame hive of the Lang- 
stroth size, if another of the same size 
is placed above the first, as soon as it is 


filled, or nearly so, with brood, with a 


queen-excluder between the two, the 
upper hive can be quite well supplied 
with combs of honey left over from the 
season previous, so that the colony will 
feel no need of retrenching their brood, 
while at the same time the two 1Io0- 
frame hives give so much room that 
there will rarely ever be any desire to 
swarm before the opening of the clover 
bloom. Then, at the opening of this 
bloom, this top hive of combs, quite 
largely filled with honey that they may 
have stored, together with that given 
them at the time of putting on the upper 
hive, can be set down on the stand, all 
the bees shaken out of the lower hive 


and from their combs of brood, allowing 
them all to go into what was before the 
upper hive, the sections being put on at 
this time, when the larger part of the 
honey these combs contain will go into 
the sections, as fast as the queen needs 
the room for her egg-laying powers. 
Thus all swarming .will be done away 
with, while a yield of section honey can 
be obtained beyond anything I had 
known up to the time I struck upon this 
plan of working hives, and that with the 
least possible labor necessary when 
working for section honey. 

As the bees have been at work in the 
upper hive for some time before it is 
set down on the stand, it has become 
their home, so that they are as much at 
home as ever after being shaken, going 
at once into the sections, the same as 
they had been in the habit of going into 
the upper hive. 

In this way rousing colonies are ob- 
tained in time for the harvest, going 
into the sections at once; and, with no 
desire to swarm, a great surplus is rolled 
up for the apiarist, with little work. 


The combs of beeless brood are given 


to weaker colonies. 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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Helping the Sale of Honey 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


Under the above caption, on page 334 
(1908), Dr. Miller asks me a number 
of questions, upon all of which I have 
expressed my views in former articles, 
if memory serves me correctly. I will, 
therefore, recapitulate as briefly as possi- 
ble in substance what I have said, or 
aimed to say, heretofore; and will, so 
far as I am concerned, dismiss the sub- 
ject for the present at least. I will also 
say that I have no ax to grind. I am 
not in the bee-business for either finan- 
cial gain or notoriety, as I am too far 
advanced in years to think of managing 
a large apiary, being nearly 76 years of 
age. And at this period of life, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that I should 
thirst after fame. To keep myself pleas- 
antly employed, my life having been a 
busy one, and having a beautiful farm 
that I improved as a soldier’s home- 
stead, upon which to pass the remainder 
of my days, I still feel it a duty to learn 
all I can about the pursuit of apiculture, 
and, if possible, to aid others who may 
desire to become bee-keepers ; for among 
all the industries engaged in by mankind, 
apiculture has, been the most slighted, 
nearly all the legislative bodies of the 
world having given but little aid or en- 
couragement to its advocates, devotees, 
and admirers; and Dr. Miller, and all 
interested, may rest fully assured that 
I will throw no obstacles in the way of a 
ready market for the well-earned prod- 
ucts of the apiary. 

I deem it no injustice to bee-keeping 
to tell the truth, and the whole truth, 
concerning the properties of honey and 
beeswax, as far as I understand them. 
I did state the fact that beeswax pos- 
sesses no nutritive properties available 
to. the human system; that as a laxative 
or carthartic proper, it never was, is not 
now, and in all probability never will be, 
recognized by standard authorities upon 
the properties of medicines; and that 
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whatever effect it may exert as a laxa- 
tive, is wholly due to its irritating effects 
as a foreign substance, being entirely 
unassimilable, and can not on this ac- 
count, if on no other, act through the 
organs of assimilation and excretion, as 
cathartic medicines do. I also stated 
that to say the most in favor of wax 
when served in the shape of comb with 
honey, it is simply ornamental; and I 
will now in this connection say that a 
great many persons, notwithstanding the 
foregoing facts, will purchase and use 
comb honey as food, just as many per- 
sons buy and wear tight shoes even at 
the risk of rearing an interesting crop 
of corns. But it is but proper to state 
that honey in the comb is not used as 
food in quantities sufficiently large for 
the wax to do much harm. 


I also stated that a few persons can 
not use comb honey, as food, on account 
of the fact that it produces spasmodic 
colic, which is due to bee-sting poison, 
which is spread over all the exposed 
surfaces of the combs of all colonies 
of bees. This is not a new idea of 
mine, for as long ago as 1866, I had a 
talk with Mr. Langstroth at his home in 
Oxford, Ohio, and, among other, matters, 
bee-sting poison being deposited upon 
the combs of the hive was mentioned. 
Concerning it he ftemarked, “What a 
fine thing it is that so few persons are 
susceptible to its influence.” 


‘I have stated that the uncapping-knife 
removed this bee-sting poison, and that 
in all probability, persons who can not 
eat comb honey may use extracted honey 
without experiencing any unpleasant 
symptoms. I also stated that extracted 
honey can be produced in larger quanti- 
ties with less labor and less expense than 
comb honey, and that in the extracted 
form it is in the most wholesome shape 
as food. 

As to whether bee-sting poison is 
spread over the surface of the combs as 
a vapor, or whether the bees deposit it 
directly on the combs by traveling ove. 
them, is not important for practical pur- 
poses. And as to increasing the sale of 
honey, I stated, or meant to state, that 
the pure food law, rigidly enforced, is 
doing, and will continue to do, more to 
increase the sale of honey, both in the 
comb and extracted forms, for now peo- 
ple who believe that comb honey is 
manufactured by machinery and filled 
with artificial honey, and sold as pure 
honey, are seldom ever found. ~And 
they are also rapidly learning that 
when extracted honey is labeled “Pure 
Honey,” it must be such. I think that 
no one knows better than Dr. Miller 
that many people have, for years past, 
refused to buy honey on account of its 
being thought that pure honey was very 
difficult to obtain. With this difficulty 
out of the way, the sale of honey ought 
to increase very largely, and I believe it 
will. 

Dr. Miller also asks how I know that 
all the bees in the hive thrust out their 
stings when their hive is materially 
jarred. In answer I will state again 

what I thought I had stated heretofore. 
During the sixties I had one of the large 
Langstroth observatory hives in use. 
When the cover was raised three sides 
of the brood-nest were exposed to view. 
During cool days I often raised the cov- 


er, and as far as I could see every bee 
in sight would thrust out her sting, and 
a small particle of fluid could be seen on 
the point of each sting. So that I feel 
quite safe in reaching the conclusion 
that every worker-bee in any hive will, 


and does, resent any and all such dis- 
turbances of their home. And when 
the poison is thus thrown out in the hive 
it is not at all likely that it is entirely 
removed from the hive, but reaches the 
surface of the combs, and as the process 
of evaporation is constantly going on in 
the hive when honey is being stored, it 
is not likely that any poison is ever com- 
bined with the honey in the cells, and it 
is almost absolutely certain that the bees 
never dip either their feet, body, or 
wings into the unsealed honey in the 
cells. 

Now, if Dr. Miller or any one else has 
a better solution of this question, no one 
will be more ready to accept it than my- 
self. For actual facts are what I hope 
all of us are in search of, as nothing 
short of this method of dealing with un- 
solved problems will ever place the in- 
dustry of bee-keeping on that high plane 
that it merits and the wants of humanity 
demand. 





Lyons, Kans. 
No. 2.—Bee-Keeping in Col- 
orado 


BY R. C, AIKIN. 


WINTERING BEES IN COLORADO. 


In last month’s article I mentioned 
something about the very dry climate of 
this country. I have lived in the Mis- 
souri valley—rather, I should say, in the 
Nodaway valley, which is a tributary of 
the Missouri and of course is a part of 
the great valley—spending over 25 years 
there. I know what it means to meet and 
be cut and chilled by the damp penetra- 
ting atmosphere of those lower and 
moisture-laden climates. I know what 
it means to have not only days of cloudy 
and partially cloudy weather, but weeks 
at a time. I can recall one winter when 
bees on the summer stands did not have 
a flight for about 5 months, and when 
they did fly it was a case of swarming- 
out, queens and all, and piling up to- 
gether, clustering on hives and any- 
where, and I had to separate as best I 
could and hive again. The sad part of 
it was that the great majority had “gone 
where the woodbine twineth,” and have 
not yet returned. 

But you say that was an extreme win- 
ter, and it was; but a winter there that 


_ bees would fly the most would not fairly 


represent one here in which they flew 
the least. The range or extremes of 
temperature in Colorado are about the 
same as the same latitude in the Mis- 
souri or Mississippi valleys, but the 
changes here are more rapid and abrupt. 
I am writing this on the evening of 
Nov. 11. Bees flew quite freely on the 
8th and 9th, and the mid-day tempera- 
ture was 50° and upward. The roth it 
snowed, and this morning the tempera- 
ture was 4° below zero. Today was 
partly clear, and mid-day temperature 
well nigh the freezing point, and if to- 
morrow should be clear and calm we 
will probably see mid-day temperature 


of about 40° to 50° in the shade. I have 
just looked at the thermometer on our 
back porch, and it is at only 6° above 
zero at a few minutes before 9 p. m., 
and will probably be about zero in the 
morning. Between 8 a. m. and 12 noon 
it will probably rise easily 40° should it 
be clear, and, if so, bees will be on the 
wing by noon. We have just such rapid 
changes here, and lots of them, too. 
And bees will fly when the temperature 
gets above freezing if it be calm and the 
sun strikes the hive. They fly here at 
a lower temperature than in the more 
damp climates. 

(Later—This is noon the 27th. Since 
the 11th inst. there have been only one 
or 2 days when it was below freezing 
all day. Morning temperature would be 
from the freezing point to within a few 
degrees of zero, and the mid-day 40° to 
60°. All snow melted except a few spots 
in the shade north of the house. Five 
inches more snow feel 3 days ago, and is 
still on the ground, but melting. At day- 
light this morning the temperature was 
2° above zero; now, at I p. m. it is 34° 
in the shade on the north side of the 
house. Bees have flown 3 or 4 days 
out of the past 10 days.) 

But it makes all the difference whether 
the bees are in the sun or shade. I have 
seen bees resting against the hive front, 
and even coming out on the alighting- 
board with the sun shining on the hive 
front while in the shade the thermome- 
ter was at or near zero. A colony kept 
in the shade will perish of cold while 
one exposed to the sun will come 
through the winter all right. The rea- 
son for this is that the dry atmosphere 
does not penetrate or lay hold like a 
damp one. The Easterner knows how a 
damp air without sunshine is most op- 
pressive in both heat and cold. Well, 
here our very dry air does not penetrate 
or convey either heat or cold, and the 
colony of bees in the shade on the north 
side of the house gets cold, and stays so, 
and it takes a whole lot of warm wind 
to warm it unless the sun strikes it. 
Likewise the hive that got the sun dur- 
ing the day got a good warming, and it 
takes a lot of cold wind to get that heat 
away from it, so it is fairly comfortable 
through most of the night. To know 
how hot or cold it is in Colorado we 
look at the thermometer—the mercury 
tells the tale regardless of moisture in 
the air. 

You will want to know what all this 
has to do with the wintering of bees: It 
has much to do with it, and if you do 
not think so just try wintering a few 
colonies where they will be continually 
in the shade as against an equal number 
in a sunny nook. I have wintered some 
in chaff hives for about 15 years, and 
from 50 to 75 colonies, and larger num- 
bers in single-wall hives. Unless the 
chaff hives have very strong colonies so 
that the animal heat of the mass warms 
the whole interior of the hive: or unless 
the hive be so placed that the sun can 
strike it with full force so as to pene- 
trate both walls and the packing, reach- 
ing the interior, the bees in the packed 
hive do not winter as well as in the plain 
single-wall one. 

Let me give another illustration or 
two that show how little penetrating 
power the atmosphere has, so that a 
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place that gets cold stays cold, and like 
wise a warm place stays warm, that is, 
out of all proportion to the moist and 
dense air of the lower altitudes. 


more 


Almost 4 weeks ago we had a light 
snow, and following was warm and very 
pleasant weather, and in all places where 
the sun shown on it the snow was melt- 
d in 2 or 3 days, but on the north side 


of buildings, or of hay and straw stacks 

ther things that a shade, snow 
lay for one to two weeks, and that, too, 
when the mercury was up to 50° and 
60°, and I think one or two days was as 


cast 


high as 70°. The sun will shine through 
1 board fence and melt the snow off 
where it strikes, leaving a streak of 
snow where the boards cast a shade. 
Even a barbed wire shadow will hold a 
streak of snow for quite a little time 
after it is gone where the unobstructed 


sunshine strikes. In this country snow 
will scarcely begin to melt in the sun 
until the mercury is several degrees 
above the freezing point, but in the East, 
when there is dense cloudiness, as quick 
as the mercury registers 2° to 4° above 
freezing the snow begins to move. 

I expect by this time many readers 
will begin to think this altitude with its 
light, dry atmosphere has aected my 
head, and I am getting a litile “off in 
the upper story.” I want to tell you 
that most of us here have found out 
that a colony of bees in an old, warped 
and twisted cracker-box with cracks all 
around the top that you can scarcely 
chink tight enough to move without put- 
ting the whole thing in a bag or have 
the bees leaking, will winter better than 
one with equal stores and bees in one of 
the best made hives that can be put up. 
The reason is that the box lets off all 
moisture exhaled by the bees, keeping 
the colony dry all the time, while in the 
tight hive the moisture condenses within 
the hive into frost when cold, then melts 
and wets bees, combs and honey, and 
sours the honey. 

For wintering here I think there is 
nothing better in the way of ordinary 
protection than to set the hives either 
against each other or within 2 or 3 inch- 
es, close to the ground, and facing south 
or southeast. Have a bed of say 2 to 4 
inches of chaff beneath, 5 or 6 inches 
behind (a foot or more behind will be 
all the better), and on top from about 
2 or 3 in front, to 5 or 6 at the back. 
Leave the front end of the hive so the 
sun will strike it direct. Before pack- 
ing on top lay 3 or 4 sticks about 1 inch 
square on top of the frames, or use a 
Hill’s device so as to make a passage 
over the frame tops, and on this put 
burlap or other porous covering, then 
the straw or chaff on this with corru- 
gated or other iron roofing over all 
laid directly on the chaff. So arranged, 
the sun will warm that body of chaff 
on top, and not only keep it dry but will 
go far toward keeping the colony warm, 
too. 

I know of but one objection to this, 
and that is the danger of mice nesting 
in that warm place above and cutting the 
quilts. This could be avoided by using 
a piece of wire-cloth to cover the hive 
top, or by using a super or rim to hold 
the chaff, and the use of flat-iron on 


this. The sun shining on the hive front 
will warm it and the whole front in- 








terior, and the bees will cluster against 
that front and get many a limbering up 


from day to day. In this country the 
colony almost invariably clusters and 
starts breeding toward spring on the 


sunny side, and as they prefer to have 
the nest near the entrance this makes all 
favorable. Where hives sit with the 
side to the sun, the nest will form at the 
side, and if the back is sunward they will 
nest at the back. I know of no better 


By W. 
Some Timely Rains. 

The day before Thanksgiving was a 
generous one for the agricultural class, 
especially in the greater portion of this 
State, as a glorious rain that just soaked 
the earth came almost unexpectedly. It 
lasted nearly all day, and the parched 
earth is now ready to be put in condition 
for all early crops.. To the bee-keeper it 
will be a blessing, as it will start the 
early flowers that the bees may forage 
through the winter. 


—— -_-—- + 


The Plague of Bee-Moths. 


Perhaps I have mentioned it before, 
but if I have, it will bear repeating, for 
amateur bee-keepers can not be too much 
on their guard against the evil. It is the 
pest of the moth—the big fellows and 
the little wee ones. They are an enemy 
that work to your injury while you 
sleep; they may be worse than a mort- 
gage in getting away with your well- 

earned labor. 

The big or common wax-moth—Gal- 
leria mellonella— is well known to bee- 
keepers everywhere; it is very destruc- 
tive and will soon ruin the comb of any 
weak colony it may get a foothold in; 
it will leave a hive full of good comb 
that is not protected by bees or other- 
wise—nothing but a mass of webs and 
excrements in a short time if not dis- 
covered in time by the apiarist and de- 
stroyed. 

We have another wax-moth that at 
first I thought was the wee-moth de- 
scribed by Prof. Cook in his “Bee-Keep- 
er’s Guide.” The Professor says that 
this small moth feeds on the pollen, and 
weaves a web over the comb. Some 
years ago I found a moth answering 
this description but recently I found a 
moth of the same or nearly like size 
depredating on exposed comb. They 
never had a chance to do much harm in 
my apiary, so little attention was paid 
tothem. Being busy with other affairs, I 
set a lot of old comb aside for rendering 
into wax (all the clear comb was ren- 
dered early in the season with the cap- 
pings) in the winter. This comb was 
placed in fairly tight boxes and ordina- 
rily it might be considered moth-proof. 
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way to winter in this country; and when 
so packed, and in a sunny nook, if the 
colony goes into winter in normal con- 
dition there will rarely be loss. In case 
of too much heat, and too much activity, 
a shade-board leaned up in front would 


prevent that; and when extremely cold 
it could be removed to let in the sun- 
shine. : 


Loveland, Colo. 
(Continued next month.) 





Oakland, Calif. 


But I was surprised to find that some of 
the small moths had gotten in and did 
fully as much damage as I ever knew 
the first-mentioned to do. I should have 
put this old comb in the sun-extractor ; 
then there would have been no valuable 
wax to be destroyed. 

The sun-extractor is one of the best 
things a bee-keeper has in the apiary; all 
pieces of comb should be melted and not 
allowed to accumulate. There is no 
need of waiting for a wet or dull day to 
render wax and circumvent robber-bees 
when you have a wax-extractor. But I 
was going to remark that these small 
moths that did the damage just referred 
to, do not answer the description given 
by Prof. Cook in his valuable work, 
though it is much smaller than the com- 
mon wax-moth, and depredated on wax, 
etc., as badly as the latter. If it were 
the wee-moth it would have confined 
itself almost wholly to pollen. 

I have turned some specimens over to 
entomologists for further identification ; 
I hope to give their report later. 


——_____ ___ + ~<m e —— 


Leaky Hive-Covers. 


There is nothing so bad for the bees 
as a leaky cover. One of the sides of 
a hive could be better dispensed with in 
our climate than to have water coming 
upon the bees from above. I have seen 
old hives with a part or all of one side 
gone, which seemed to house a colony 
of bees comfortably, at least where the 
opening was not to the south so that the 
prevailing winter’s rain could be blown 
in upon the inmates. But where rain 
keeps dripping in upon the bees from 
above, the colony is made uncomfortable, 
if not famished, and, besides, the combs 
are destroyed by the moisture. 


Where a hive-cover cannot be made 
water-tight, it is an easy matter to place 
a temporary roof over the hive that will 
shed water. Years ago I had a lot of 
roofs made of light boards made from 
discarded fruit-boxes (and one can get 
all he wants from the fruit-stores for 
the asking). They were made in the 
first instance for shade against the hot 
sun of summer, but when winter came 
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I decided to use them on the hives, as I 
never liked the interior of the hives to 
get wet. Of recent years I have been 
using “patent” roofing and like it very 
much for making hives rain-tight. It 
is cheap, especially if you can be so for 
tunate as to get a lot of condemned 





Send Questions either to the office of the Americ an Bee Journal or to 
DR. C. MILLER, Marengo, III. 
Dr. Miller as not answer Questions by mai 


Length of the T-Super. 


Isn’t a T-super too short to cover the top 
of a hive? What do you do about it? 


Answer.—Nail on one end a cleat 4%x% 
inch and as long as the outside width of the 
super. I prefer to have it tacked on rather 
loosely, for some of the time I prefer to have 
a space left at the back end of the super 
for ventilation. 


Bees Leaving Hives in Cellar—Brood 
Foundation in Hives for Swarms. 


1. I put my bees into a cellar for winter- 
ing. I have had trouble with one colony. 
The bees seem to want to get out. I have a 
screen frame over the front. No matter what 
time of the day I go near the hive, they 
keep out constantly, crawling on the screen. 
Are they affected with some disease? 

2. Last spring I had trouble with ‘the same 
colony. At the tgme I hived them the swarm 
was a large one. After 2 weeks’ time I put 
2 supers on, but they did not fill either dur- 
ing the honey-flow. What do you suppose 
was the reason? 

3. Is it always necessary to put brood 
foundation in the frames when hiving a 
swarm? WISCONSIN. 


ANsSwerRS.—1. Some bees are more excitable 
than others. It may be that they are fairly 
quiet when you do not go near them with a 
light. The only disease likely to make them 
uneasy is diarrhea, and it is too early for that 
to trouble much yet. Likely that screen does 
more harm than good. If a bee tries to get 
out and is hindered by the screen, it sets up a 
racket that makes the others uneasy. 

2. Likely the flow did not continue long 
enough after they had the brood-chamber 
filled. Their first care is to fill the brood- 
chamber, and super work comes in after that. 
At the end of 2 weeks there may have still 
been room in the brood-chamber, or the flow 
may have then stopped. If other colonies 
were storing in supers after this colony had 
its brood-chamber filled, I don’t know what 
the trouble was. 

3. The bees will build combs without any 
foundation at all, but they will probably 
build them so crooked that you might as well 
have a box-hive. They will build combs 
straight if you have foundation only an inch 
deep, but in that case they have altogether 
too much drone-comb. It is economy to fill 
the frames with foundation. 





Miller T-Super—Directions for Mak- 


ing. 

As I am looking E- the best super, I 
thought possibly you would sell me a T-super 
or two, as you have them arranged, which 
might be a gmat help in getting others right. 
I have had a few bees for many years, and 
feel sure there must be something better than 
a section-holder. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answer.—You are wise to want a model 
to pattern after in making any kind of bee- 
fixture. Yet a T-super is so exceedingly sim- 
ple that a pattern is hardly necessary. I could 





1 factories would 
sooner burn it than let you have it, 


enough to sell it for less than half price, 
for hive-covers 


Uniting Purchased Bees with Nuclei. 


a pound or two of bees 


purchased bees to 





Colonies—Feeding for Winter 

















ance, for likely they had quite a hit of 
before you fed 

3. Yes, that brood will probably hatch 
all right. 


4. Don’t begin till bees are flying 
and hardly then if they don’t need 
they have proper pasturage no need 


longer than enough to give them plenty 


last till the harvest, and leave no empty 


in the brood-chamber when the harvest 


gins. It is not likely that in your 
there will be dearth enough any time 


the harvest to stop brood-rearing, but if there 


does come a time when for a week 
the bees can gather nothing, then it 


well to feed daily or every other day. 


far south as you are, cellar-wintering 


is hardly advisable 


Late Doone: Rearing. 


_ 1 find that one of my colonies is still 
ing drones The queen looks all “right 
has been one of the best am ng 6 
supposed to be young, as she can 


the mail in May, and I started h 

small bunch of bees, and she built uy 

colony I never noticed any drone 
lately. 


ANSWER.—The queen may be all right, 
she may be all wrong. It sometimes h apper is 
that a colony takes a notion to cherish 
drones after drones are generally killed 
keeping them through the winter, while 
queen is all right, but the fear is that 


queen has become a drone-layer, even 
not old. You can probably tell by the 
brood next spring, or even now if 


any sealed brood present If you find 
pings of worker-cells flat, that’s all right 


they are raised and rounded, like so 


little marbles, the queen is a drone-layer, 
has been 
known such a thing as a queen getting 

being a drone-layer, as W. M. Whitney 
reported, but you better not count on that. 


should be killed. To be sure, there 


Best Hive to Begin With, Etc. 


1. 1 am going to start bee-keeping 
spring and would like to know what 
best kind of hive to get, etc., and 
an 8 or a 10 frame hive would be the 
2. I also wish to ask if you receive 


at your apiary. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. If you are going to work for 
extracted honey, have nothing less than 


frame dovetailed hive. If for comb 
the same thing, unless you expect 
very closest attention to your bees, 


8-frame hive requires closer attention to avoid 
starvation, and besides, for best results, 
8-frame hive must sometimes be run a2-story 


in order to give the queen enough 


fore the harvest. I run for comb honey alto- 
gether and use 8-frame dovetailed hives, 


if I were starting afresh I would 


little studying as to whether I’d use 8 or 


frames 
2. While visitors occasionally come, 


welcome to see what is going on, I’m afraid 





the visit is usually a disappointment, 


eTa 





therwise be desirable. 


Uniting Strong Colonies. 
Last fall I had more colonies 


in I cared to winter, and not being 
, 


sell any, I united them. They seemed 


supplied with honey and bees, so that 


made them very strong in bees. 
. 


Was it right to unite them wh 


were all so strong Bee-books sa 
ibout uniting any but the weak ones 
the ” te st tim to proceed in such 
ind how should I pr nceed ? ILLIN 
ANSWEI 1. As a rule, two colonies 1 
l use less stores in winter than 
separate S if they were ufhciently 
plied with stores to winter separately, a1 
s we us be tl 
But if you mer 
to a colony the bees of another c 


of a 
stores of the one colony 


nies are each very 
ivisable to unite them. 
era er, even in an apiary 
’ d strone < ¢ 
‘a. math e not s 
t : f one wishes t 
numt f nies it might be we 
A ‘ ¢ 1ite 1s t ’ € 


so crowded that it is impossible 
degree of courtesy that 


danger of their starving before spring? 
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around in the colonies to b gt he rf 
Moving Bees and Marking Location. 
1) \ gre vit what Danzenbaket 
S g ‘Facts Alx Bees,” it 
b s He says that a col 
s be nN ved \ ista i 1 
Tac a 1 ( 1 if 
shat itter Ss set v he 
to ¢ 1S¢ them to al 
ry ng bush in front 
f e f em t b gainst tor a 
f s, the \ irk vy lo 
What is y pini eg to W. M 
Whitney’s s en 564 (1907), last 
] x I s colur He says that any 
y I wees kept its hive b 
veat from any othe se, for a 
¢ if ; days will mark its locatior 
st opportunity for fligl \c 
g to that they would not return to the 
cation if moved a short distance to a 
cw me, tte T d 1\ s’ A mnfine met t 
( you ‘lan of placing a ld colony 
r 54 swarmed on the stand of 
other colony, and moving that colony 
ew cation, be carried out under the 
f g cond ns with good results? When 
, warms ve the swarm on the old 
stand, and move the old colony to the stand 
vcccupied | the hive holding z S-parate colo 
es. thus getting the field-bees of both colo 
ies strengthen the colony which has just 
swarmed Would there be any disagreement 
betwee ne lifferent sets f bees? 
MAINE 
\NSWERS Che pla is good. It migh 
Ne matters t si t bees before they fly 
the next n ing n the hive till 
t bees are ell s then open th 
r \ te write ports success—I think 
l t R 1e¢W by mov re ie bees to the 
é . and king rame after frame 
ng all bees down in front f the 
Yes, I've ften seen bees marking their 
( fter being weather-bound for a few 
lays Als I’ve ften made bees stay whe1 
vhen forming nuclei, by keeping them 
in ed 3 days the new location. But 
if y e going to do that with a full colony, 
you must look out for smothering. 


Wrapping Hives for Wintering—Feed- 
ing for Winter—Rearing Queens— 
Spider-Plant. 











L have 56 colonies of bees in my 
yard, surrounded by buildings on the 
and wes ind on the northeast and 
west the sun shines on them from 9 a. 
; p. m I se dovetail hives Will 
necessary for me to wrap the hives with paper 
for winter protection. I have supers on filled 
with chaf 
2. I have some weak colonies, and I got 
some ey-boards r queen-excluders, and 
put the weak nes er the strong ones, 
bored a half-inch hole in the hive of the 
weak colony just above the excluder so_ the 
l e out. Is that right 
of October I found my bees 
e 4 the winter. I bought 
granulated sugar, 20 Alex 
and ro Miller feeders, and 
n I fed each colony a quart of 
ha sugar and half water, every 24 
hours, for 25 days. lost some of the wea 
colonies They had gone too long. I ought 
to have commenced feeding September st 
ind I would have saved all of them. 
4. 1 am aé_ subscriber of two bee-papers, 


and have “A B C of Bee Culture,” and an 
yutfit for rearing queens I have read the 
and book, and can’t see clearly how 
4 jueens. Is there any other book 
would be f a beginner? I 
queens next 
with the 





want to rear my 


I commenced 


own 
working 


season. 


April, 


bees in 


07 I ve $300 in bees and bee-fixtures, 
low 1 the worst drouth the past season 
at I ever saw We had some rain July 8, 
end n had no rain till November 20. The 
lfalf ckwheat, sweet clover, and every 
t neg s burned up 
[ see vertised, spider weed for bees. 
Will t iV t buy seed and sow for the 
b S 
I ar retired farmer, 64 years old. 


KENTUCKY 


ANSWER I \s far south as Kentucky, 
surrounded by buildings and with the supers 
filled with chaff, there is no need to wrap 
! es for further protection. 

I lon’t know. If left long enough 

t way the two may unite. Still, that 
would be 1 great loss. There is also the 
bjection that the lower colony is made some 
what ci | 

So 1 as October it might have been 
s well t ive fed syrup and to have fed 
taster 

}. Perhaps my book, “Forty Years Among 
the Bees would suit you. It tells just how 
I rear queens for my own use as a honey- 
producer, and you can get it by sending $1.00 

the office of the American Bee Journal. 

5. It is doubtful that it pays to buy any 
seed to sow If bees, unless it be to scatter 

waste places, or to sow something that has 
ilue as f ge aside from its nectar. 


Wintering Bees in Wisconsin Hive. 


July 4, 1908, I hived 2 small swarms of 
bees, and, to my _ surprise, th third day 
they united, and worked together without any 
trouble, and it is now a very large colony. 

I have the Wisconsin hive. Can I use the 
body with inner cover and outside cover for 


wintering without the danger of bees dying? 


[ secured 300 pounds of comb honey from 5 
colonies. rhe best colony gathered 108 
pounds. It was an old colony from 1907. 


ILLINOIS. 


\NSWER.—Depends somewhat on where you 
winter your bees In the cellar they will 
be all right; outdoors they will need some 
xtra protection. If nothing more, pile a 
ot of corn-stalks about the hives, leaving 
the entrances uncovered. Your better way, 
though, will be to put them into cellar 


How Many Colonies in an Apiary?— 
Might Try Prohibition. 


1. How many colonies can I keep in my 
ipiary ? Within a mile are large fields of 
clover—three different kinds—a few thousand 
basswood trees, some cucumbers, about 5 
icres of buckwheat, large fruit orchards, and 
ther nectar-plants 


Which ticket is best for 


Republican or Democratic 


bee-keepers 
Onto 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t believe there’s a man 
living who can tell you. Possibly somewhere 
from 80 to 120. 

Each of the two parties named seems 


to advocate about the same thing, so I don’t 
know which would be better for the bee 
keeper. Might try the Prohibition ticket, in 
the hope that some of the money now spent 


for liquor might be spent for honey. 


Broodless Bees—Dividing Instead of 
Swarming—Caucasian Bees—Clip- 
ping the Queen—Winter 
Feeding of Bees. 


* . have colonies of bees, and on taking 
suut the frames about 10 days ago, was sur- 
prised to find no brood whatever, although 
each hive is heavy with honey, plenty of 
bees, and a fine queen Why have they no 
brood? Is there not always at least some 
brood all the year round 
[ would like to increase to 4 or § colo- 
nies next spring, but I am afraid they will 
swarm when perhaps I will be unable to be 
on hand. Would you advise me to practice 
artificial swarming; i. e., take out 2 or 
combs from each hive with the old queen, 
or let them swarm in the natural way? Will 
such colonies build up strong enough the 
first year to store any surplus? 
3. What do you think of the Caucasian 


race of bees? Would you advise introducing 
a Caucasian queen into a colony of Italians? 
Do you think it would make them more gen- 
tle, as have one colony of extremely cross 
bees? 

4. How do you clip a queen’s wings? Is it 
good policy to do so? 





Cee 

5. Do you think it advisable to feed oc- 
casionally throughout the winter, say a pint 
f thick syrup once a week? Of course this 
can be done only on mild days. Or is spring 
feeding preferable OHI. 

ANSWERS 1. No; brood-rearing ceases en 
tirely in the fall, not beginning again till 
about the time bees are taken out of cellar 

spring. But bees wintered outdoors begin 


earlier. 
If you let the bees swarm naturally, there 
will be great danger that you may lose swarms 


if not on hand to watch them if the queens 
have whole wings. Clipping wil help. Your 
plan of artificial swarming will also work. 
Whether the new colonies formed shall prove 


strong enough to store surplus depends upon 


how you manage, and also on the season. 
If you take 2 or 3 combs with bees and 
queen, putting them on a new stand, you 
will not be likely to get much surplus. But 
if you leave the combs on the old stand 
with the queen, you may count on their 


storing well if there is anything to store. 


3. The real character of Caucasians is as 
yet an unsettled matter. Your safe way will 
be to stick to Italians. Of course, a queen 


of gentler Italian blood should be 
the cross colony. 


4. Probably the majority think it is good 


given to 


policy to clip. Certainly it ought to be a 
good thing for you, seeing you are not con- 
stantly able to watch your bees during 
swarming. Mr. Doolittle catches a queen by 
me wing, lets her hold to the comb with 
her feet, and with a very sharp knife cuts 
the wing against thumb or finger. Probably 


a larger number, myself in the number, use 
a pair of holding the queen by the 


scissors, 


thorax (not by the abdomen or hinder part) 
between the thumb and finger of the left 
hand, and cutting off most of the 2 wings 


on one side. 
5. Unless there is 


f starvation, 
better not feed in 


danger of 
winter at all. 
Transferring Bees—Instruction for 
Small Apiarist. 
transferred from an 
spring, say March, by 


old box 
taking 


bees be 
the 


1. Can 
early in 


the bottom off and setting it on top of a 
regular hive? Would the bees move down 
and take possession of the hive? 

2. Are there any books on bees that will 
give detailed instructions how to manage 4 


or § colonies to the best advantage, with the 


least amount of work, for extracted honey? 
how to keep them from swarming, etc.? 
want about 175 to 225 pounds of extracted 
honey annually for my own use. have 
“A B C of Bee Culture,” but I do not find 
what I want. KANSAS. 
Answers.—1. The suggested plan will work 
if the season is good enough so that the 
whole of the upper hive is filled with honey, 


for in that case the colony would be crowded 


down into the lower story. You can make 
it more certain by diminishing the size of 
the upper hive, cutting off the hive so as to 


cut away all the lower part that is unoccupied 
by the bees, including all unoccupied comb. 


2. You will probably find no book that 
confines itself to the items you mention, al- 
though from any of them you ought to be 


able to glean what you want, and this depart- 
ment is always open to help out on any par- 
ticular point if you do not find it fully an- 


swered in the books. 


Feeding Bees in the Cellar. 
The past was my first season with bees, 


and as bee-keepers around here never make a 
practice of requeening, I suppose my stock 


was not what it ought to be. Last spring 
I put out 4 colonies. They started to swarm 
and kept on swarming all summer. I had 


at one time 13 swarms, but was not getting 


any honey. Some swarms that were in 
good shape would not go up into the 
super. was trying to get comb honey. 


Some did go up, and then the queen would 
go up and lay eggs in the sections. But I 
am all fixed up for the next spring. I bought 
all new queens, and had the wings clipped 
so that when they swarm again I guess I 
will be ready for them. But the result was 


[ put in the cellar 8 colonies in all kinds 
of shapes, some that I don’t gxpect to pull 
through, but if they live till in March, how 


will I proceed to feed them in the cellar, 
as I am going to save them if I can. My 
cellar is A No. 1, and I have no trouble to 
keep at right temperature—45 degrees. 
MINNESOTA. 
Answer.—lIf never again to 


you promise 
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y 
put off feeding till bees go into cellar, I’ll 
tell you what to do now. Carefully open a 
hive in the cellar, take out one or more of 
the empty combs, and replace with sealed 
combs of honey. But like enough you haven’t 
such combs. Well, feed candy. Make cakes 
of candy as described in your bee-book, in- 
deed almost any kind of candy that you can 
make from granulated sugar, only so it isn’t 
bars, and then cover up. A stili better way, 
if you have bottom-boards 2 inches deep and 
a colony is strong enough to have the bees 
hanging below the bottom-bars, is to put the 
candy under the frame. You can also fill a 
comb with syrup and put it over the top- 
bars ot under bottom-bars, or hang it in the 
hive. 


Moving Bees a Short Distance. 


I shall move my bees about 100 yards 
this winter, and while I know what the bee 
books and journals say about it, I would take 
it as a personal favor if you would kindly 
tell how you would manage in moving them. 

Soutn Caro.ina. 


ANSWER.—Although you do not say so, | 
suppose you have in mind the question of 
moving so as to have the least possible loss 
from bees returning to the old location. If 
I wanted to move my bees 100 yards, | 
should wait till winter was nearly over, mov 
ing them, as nearly as I could guess, just 
after they had had their longest imprison 
ment during the winter, and I would have 
little fear that any considerable number would 
return to the old place. The same thing 
might not work so well with you, as in 
South Carolina I should expect ‘shorter pe 
riods of confinement and more frequent op 
portunities for flight. I should still work 
on the same general principle, adding some 
precaution. Clear up things at the old place, 
so that if any bee should try to return it 
would find nothing to look like home. Move 
the bees in the evening, when all are at 
home, and fasten them in so none can fly 
out, but not so as to smother them. Next 
day, or the first day it is warm enough for 
them to fly, pound on the hives so as to 
stir them up thoroughly and set them to 
roaring. Keep them in suspense for some 
time, leaving them thus till perhaps noon if 
you think there is no danger of smothering, 
then let them out, and you can expect them 
to mark their location. 


Feeding Bees in Winter. 


I would like to know how to take care of 
bees in the winter when they have nothing 
to live on. I have been raising the lid and 
setting a saucer of brown sugar syrup in for 
them, but in the December number I notice 
that some one thinks the lid should not be 
disturbed, as it is sealed by the bees and 
should remain as they have it. It seems 
that the bees will not come on the outside in 
cold weather enough to get syrup sufficient 
to keep them alive, and I am very anxious 
to keep them through until they can live. 

KANSAS. 

Answer.—Use granulated sugar, not brown, 
to feed bees. You might get the bees to 
take syrup if you would move them into the 
cellar, although September is a better time to 
feed syrup. You can put into the hive combs 
of sealed honey if you can get them, or lay 
over the top-bars cakes of section honey that 
you can buy at the groceries. You can also 
lay cakes of candy over the top-bars. Your 
bee-book will tell you how to make the candy, 
although almost any woman knows how to 
make it. You might, also, make special bee 
candy. Take a little extracted honey, or 
melt some comb honey, warm it, and mix it 
into pulverized (not granulated) sugar. Add 
all the sugar it will stand, so as to make a 
very stiff dough. Then lay a cake of this 
an inch or so thick over the frames and cover 
up close. 


Shipping Comb Honey—Comb Honey 
Super as a Queen-Excluder. 


1. I write for a little information in re- 
gard to shipping honey to Chicago, or other 
om cities. Is it mecessary to enclose the 
shipping cases in extra strong boxes, or will 
they stand the rough handling without extra 
casing? 

2. Who is a good commission man, and what 
are his fees? 

3. Do you think honey will bring as much 
in January or February as it does now? 

4. In producing extracted honey, will it 
be all right to leave a super of sections be 





tween the brood-chamber and the extracting 
super, as a queen-excluder? Or would it be 
necessary to put on an excluder? Itu1nozrs. 


ANSWERS 1. If section honey is sent in 
shipping-cases without any outside protection 
there is danger that it may not go safely. No 
need to put the cases in heavy boxes that are 
close. Crates, or carriers, as they are called, 
should be used, which are more or less open, 
only close enough so they will hold the cases, 
the object being not so much to cover the 
cases as to prevent rough handling If cases 
are shipped without being in carriers, rail- 
road hands are likely to throw them as so many 
bricks, putting them in the car in any sort 
1f position. Years ago I shipped some cases 
loose in a car, to go a pretty long distance, 
and when they were transferred to another 


car some of the cases were on their sides, 
and of course badly smashed sections of honey 
was the result. A carrier is generally made 


to contain eight 24-section cases, or sixteen 
12-section cases, and provided with handles 
Being so heavy they are necesscrily handled 
with less roughness than would be the loose 
cases Load in car so sections run parallel 
with the rails. 

2. So far as I know, you are safe to ship 
to any you will find named in the honey col 
umn or advertisements of this pape: 

3. No man can tell. Likely there will not 
be much difference. 

4. The section-super might act more or less 
as an excluder, but the total result would per- 
haps not be satisfactory. If you want to pro- 
duce extracted honey without the use of ex- 
luders, there are two things you might try. 
One is to have large brood-chambers and shal 
low extracting-combs, and the other is to add 
your empty combs always on tof 


Early Spring Feeding — Sugar-Cane 
for Honey—Selling Bees—Extra- 
Thin Foundation. 


What is the best way to feed in early 
spring: 
2. Do bees get any honey from _ sugar 


3. When is the best time t sell bees, to 
get the highest prices? 

4. Is extra-thin foundation best for supers? 

5. Which is the best to use in the frames, 
full sheets or starters 

6. How much is a colony of bees worth in a 
grocery-box? \ SUBSCRIBER. 





ANSWERS Give them combs of sealed 
honey. 

2. I don’t know whether they get anything 
Ise from it juice of the bruised 
cane, 

3. In the spring 

4. Some prefer it, but some prefer the thin 


becat ise bees are inclined to gnaw out the ex- 
tra tl 


' 
s. Full sheets If you use nly starters 





you will have entirely too_ ch drone-comb. 
6. The price varies Generally speaking, 
perhaps it is worth 2 or 3 dollars less than it 


Wintering Bees in a Barn-Cellar— 
Feeding Bees to Hasten In- 
crease, Etc. 

















We smal I n bart .t ick 
f the stab I mi call it a bar cellar 
I took t temperature of it yesterday. and 
the I te qu ed 4¢ ] 48 legrees 
above z¢ How 1 t <¢ t winte 
bees 
f I sten th ré g ees | 
plac gz I 1 2 cellar ind = fe zg g 1 
lated sug wate 
I W I ankli Ss 2 te Zz 
‘ t feed bees 
4 H A cat I ‘ te Db ~ the best 
ind che st 
Wi they € tn ss T 
e free 1 the hive 
¢ Ir < i te ng, Ss be } 
the cel 
7 WI! I ent ive ipnes 
the hive 
We es of bees at pres 
PY SYI \ 
ANSWER hat’s just t ght temps 
ture 
H \ ( in’t do any g worse 
than t g t t rearing brood winter 
nd whe i it if spring the start 
all right of ei wn accord 
I | t know as t tT T ticu il d 
but . re granulated sugar s ght 





. In your locality almost certainly in the 
cellar. 


5. I don’t know what you mean, for cet 
tainly there should be no restriction put upon 
bees to prevent their moving in the hive 
Possibly you mean their being warm enough 
to make them move about in the hive Phat 
would make them eat mors 

6 Yes, unless the bees will keep perfectly 


quiet in the light. When first put in the cel 
lar they don’t seem to mind the light much, 
but a great deal toward spring. 

7. No special prevention is necessary. Only 


the cellar should not be damp, and the en 
trance to the hive as large as possible Each 
of my hives in the cellar has an entrance 
2x12 inches, but not many hives are made 
to allow that. 





“Old Boy” Bee-Keeper—Dividing vs. 
Natural Swarming. 


I am an “old boy” like yourself, born in 
1833, and a “Sucker,” raised in Stark Co., 
Il I landed off a steamboat above Peoria, 
in 1836 I started to school in the first log 
school-house built in the county. So I have 
only a log school-house education. I am an 
old soldier, and the son of an old soldier 
am rather new in the bee-business. I have 
handled some bees in box-hives, and my 
father had some bees in log-gums. jut too 
id to learn, I want to do something to keep 
me out of mischief, and I come to you for 
help. I have “Forty Years Among the Bees’’ 
and the American Bee Journal. Does divid 
ing bees give satisfaction as well as natural 
swarming? nd will it do to get some queens 


and put in the new colony and divide them 
when I get the queens, whether they are ready 
or not? Missouri. 


Answer.—Whether natural or artificial in 
crease is better depends upon how the arti 


ficial increase is made. The beginner, find 
| - 

ing it so easy to increase artificially is apt 

to overdo the matter He starts a big lot 


of new colonies, which go into winter quarters 
so weak that most of them die before spring 
Natural swarming is better than that. If 
good judgment is used, making the new colo 
nies strong, or at least starting them in time 
to have them strong before the close of the 

son, better results can be had with artificial 
increase. 

It is not necessary to make any preparation 








before the arrival of a new queen If, for 
instance, as soon as the queen arrives, you 
put on a new stand 3 or more frames of 
with adhering bees (which may all be tak 
from one colony, and still better if taker 
from 2 or more different colonies), 1 git 
the caged queen to this newly forn color 
you ought to have the best kind of success 


Moving Bees—Getting Increase—In- 
troducing Queens. 

















I must move my apiary of 10 colonies nearly 
2 feet across the pike, to a n tio1 
and knowing the disposition of gi 
back to their old location, | 
could ri me some plat and the 
best t « 1 t I d t want ake 
ther ‘ tron home ve these I s and 
rocky d then have I Sate 1 ce to 
leav t d eturt them Ll shall 
iV ds the ibove if there is i the 
Sate W t fol w. ( ld I set me 
hives with comb and honey near the cent 
f each ‘ t hives, t catch the bees t t 
g back W ld they stay in these hives 
and f | ‘ Id hav ; new jueet give 
th Cc d I make increase that 1 
s the ees Would the loss of thes bees 
from t irent colonies ruin them Now 
if this w 1 work, why couldn’t increase b 
nade 1 hat way by moving a s g « 

y setting a prepare 1 hive i ts lace l 
give the new colony @ good qu [ epeak 
f this be 1s¢ I failed to get ¢ hased 
jueens introduced this seasor I lost 

e, and e colony besides. After finding 
that they killed the queen I gave them brood 

s 1 nie t tr t save 
then —- . - eters onet 
and dwi , = by t of bees 
i 1 Lic t pient t { t lve 
I 1] ke t know son < i t 

luce ‘ WeEs Vir A 

ANSWI If you leave ur bees wh they 
re t ter 18 over ind the 1 them 
before they fly out in the spring, there will 
be very few bees return to th ld place. 
What few do ego back 5 4 lly settle in 
the new place if you take way ll stands 

d make the old place l k is lifferest as 
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vossible You can add to the security by 
sett ip front of each hive, so 
they will heads against it when 
he \ t et , 

Yes, you could work the plan you mention, 
putt a hive with empty combs to receive 
the returning bees. A queen could be added, 
or she should be caged, or the bees might 
take a notion to kill her This plan has 
been used in making artificial swarms, only 
the Id queen is generally put in the empty 
hiv on the old stand, and new queen given 

the removed part. 

I know of only one entirely safe plan 
to introduce a queen. Put into a hive-body 
3 or more combs of sealed brood—not a single 
bee with the brood—put the queen in, fasten 
so no bee can get out or in, and in 5 days 
set the hive on its stand, and give an opening 
large enough for a single bee to pass. Dur- 
ing that 5 days the hive must be kept in a 
warm place, or else over a_ strong colony 
with sheets of wirecloth under, so that the 
heat can rise but no bee below communicate 
with any bee above. Of course the ripe brood 
will be hatching out all the time, and in 5 
days there ought to be quite a colony, es 
pecially if you have 5 or 6 brood. You 


will n 


ot find the frames of brood ready to your 


hand, without any unsealed brood, so must 
get them ready. Take the best combs you 
can find for your purpose, put them in a 
hive-body over a strong colony, and excluder 
between the stories, and 9 days later all 
brood will be sealed ready for you. 

Managing Late Swarms — Uniting 

Colonies. 

I have looked with interest for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal each month, to see what 
questions you answer, as am just starting 
in the bee-business and find answers to lots 


of questions that I would ask. 


loss t 


that I 


a swe 
hive 
filled 
remov 
They 


swarms 


The fi 


ing o 
pound 


has 56 
that be enough honey 
cellar? 
have a furnace in it. 

The 
was not so 
not fill the 


hive. 


Can I 


coloni 


If so, 


ANSWERS.—Unless there 


the bc 

bly 

abund 
As 


stores, 


lar, a 


combs. 
upside 


heavy in 


But I am at a 
with a late swarm 
Last year I purchased 
arm of bees that was put into a box- 
After filling the lower part the bees 
a 1o-pound box in the super, that I 
ed. They were wintered in the cellar. 
swarmed twice this summer, and both 
were put in box-hives that I made. 
irst swarm weighs 60 pounds; after tak- 
ff the super of 10 pounds, leaving 50 
s of bees and honey. The old hive 
pounds of bees and honey. Will 
to winter them in the 
is dry and warm, as I 


swarm is in bad shape, as it 
large as the first swarm. It did 
comb with honey in the _ box- 
they are about out of honey. 
them with either of the other 
feed them at this time of year? 
New York. 


is something about 
hive itself remarka- 
pounds ought to be 
ant to carry the bees through all right. 
to the weaker colony nearly out of 
turn the hive upside down in the cel- 
nd lay cakes of sugar candy over the 
It will hurt nothing to leave the hive 
down all winter. 


o know what to do 
had this year. 


My 


cellar 


second 


Now 

unite 

es, or 
how? 


»x-hive to make the 


weight, 56 


—— 


Swarming—Caucasian Bees—Wiring 


Comb Foundation—Queen- 


Excluders. 

1. If there are queen-excluders on the hives 
when a swarm issues, the queen not being 
with the bees, will they return to the hive of 
their own accord? 

2. Do the bees in this case settle or return 
to the hive without settling? 

3. When should a new swarm be furnished 
with sections—as soon as hived or later? 

4. How do you keep your bees from swarm- 
ing? 

5. Are there any indications to tell when 
the first swarm will issue? 

6. Which are the most gentle—lItalians or 
Caucasians? Also, which of these two are 
the best honey-producers? 

7- How many times do you let a colony 
swarm when you are wanting them to store 
a surplus? 

8. When a colony swarms and I wish to 
unite the cast off swarm to another weaker 
colony, how should I proceed? When I dump 
them at the entrance I have great trouble with 
them fighting. 

9. When should the second super be given 
to a colony? 

to. When full sheets of foundation are used 


in the brood-chamber, how do you insert the 
wire to hold it? 
11. If a queen-excluder is left on a colony 


through the 


swarming 
moved, will 


the 


season, and then re- 


queen continue to lay, or 

during this time must she mate with the 
drones? Missouri. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes, generally, but occasion- 


ally a swarm may unite 
2. Sometimes one way; sometimes the other. 
3. Unless an excluder is used under the 
super (generally it is thought best not to use 


with another swarm. 


the excluder), don’t give the super until the 
queen has begun laying well in the brood- 
chamber, say 2 or 3 days after hiving. 


4. I don’t always. Cutting out queen-cells 
will sometimes hold them. Sometimes I make 
them queenless and ‘return the queen after 10 
days. A practically certain way is to make 
the colony queenless for 10 days and then give 


a young laying queen. 

5. Yes, when a colony decides to swarm it 
starts a number of queen-cells. About the 
time the first queen-cell is sealed the swarm 


issues. 

6. Hard to 
ing character 
\ good deal 
a of 


answer on 
of the 


account of the 
reports as to Caucasians. 
has been said about this in late 
this journal, by reading which 
you can judge as well as I. On the whole 
your eae plan is probably to choose Italians. 

7. None at all, if I can help it. 

8. Unite only those that have the same kind 
of queens. If one has a laying and the other 
a virgin queen, there is likely to be fighting. 
It will help to keep down fighting if you 
dump down in front of the hive both lots of 


vary- 


bees, letting them run in together. 

9. When the first is about half filled. 

10. I don’t insert wire; I use foundation 
splints. If you want to press wire in the 


foundation, you can get a tool specially made 
for that purpose. You can adapt a dressmak- 
-~ tracing-wheel to the same purpose. 
That depends upon where the queen- 
Be is. If between the hive and the 
super, it may stay on without harm. But if 
at the entrance, it must be out of the way 
when a virgin queen is in the hive. 
A bee-book would be worth to you 
more than its cost; and if you get one 
sure you will thank me for advising it. 


much 
I’m 


Getting Most Increase. 


I have purchased 4 colonies of bees. I 
want all the increase I can possibly get. What 
is the best way to get it, as I know nothing 
about bees whatever? I have never seen a 
queen. My bées are in frame-hives. 

New York. 

Answer.—If you go into big increase without 
knowing anything about bees, the probability 
is that a year from next spring you will not 
have as many colonies as you have now. I 
am speaking of artificial increase. Your safe 
way will be to let the bees swarm naturally. 
If, however, 


you want to increase more rap- 
idly than that, you must begin by knowing 
something about bees, and must get a bee- 
book and study up this winter. For that 
one matter alone, the book ought to be worth 
to you several times its cost. After you’ve 
studied it pretty thoroughly, you'll probably 
not have very much trouble deciding how 
to make increase. you do have any such 
trouble then, I'll be glad to help you out. 


Winter Losses—Amount of Stores for 
Winter — Taking Bees Out of 
Cellar in Winter. 


Miller’s “Forty Years Among the 
you say, in regard to win- 
starved, 2 died of queen- 
robbed out, probably also 
queenless, or words to that effect. Was that 
your entire loss in wintering for 1904 and 
1905? If so, I consider it remarkable, when 
compared with your losses of 1902-03, 
1903-'04, page 324. And do you consider the 
principal reason that you were successful on 
account of an abundance of stores? 

2. With a furnace in a cellar and a mild 
winter on, the bees living in a temperature 
of 50 to 60 degrees, and sometimes going to 
70, is a new one for most bee-keepers. Would 
20 pounds of honey be a sufficient amount, 
or would 40 be safer? In these conditions do 
bees rear much brood? or not any 

3. Were the conditions about the same dur- 


1. In Dr. 
Bees,”’ page 
tering, that one 
lessness, 2 moré¢ 


326, 


ing last winter—1907-1908? And what was 
your loss then? And did that prove that 
the abundance of stores was the great safe- 
guard in wintering bees in a cellar with a 


furnace? Of course, I understand that you 


provide ventilation and allow 
ter, and to some extent to 
perature. 

4. There are furnaces going into homes con- 
tinually, and if it happens to be a bee- 
keeper, especially one who cellar-winters, your 


fresh air to en- 
control the tem 


advice, “look out for starvation” is timely. 
With ample stores then you feel that that 
style of wintering should prove reasonably 
successful, do you? That is, a temperature 


of from 50 to 60, sometimes 70, with probably 
an average of 55 most of the time, the room 
darkened, and at times the windows and door 
opened for fresh air. 

5. What day and month was it when you 
took your bees out last spring (1908) ? Also, 
what was the date when you placed them in 
the cellar this winter? WISCONSIN. 


Yes, was the 
principal reason for the difference 
that winter and the few preceding 
was th difference in stores, as the 
previous loss had béten mainly from starva- 
tion. The cellar being kept open so much of 
the time probably had some bearing also. 

2. Just as you put it, I’m afraid some 
get the impression that my cellar is warmer 
than it really is. While 70° may have been 
reached, that’s a thing that happens only once 
in a great while, and indeed 60° is not very 
common, while 50° or lower is perhaps the 
rule. Sometimes, indeed, the temperature goes 
below 45°, as when I’ve left the cellar door 
open at night and before morning there is a 
sharp fall in the outside temperature. I have 
an impression that the cellar will average cool- 
er than the first few winters with furnace in 
cellar, owing to the cellar being kept more 
open. Wait a minute and I'll tell you just 
how it is this 11th day of December in the 
afternoon. * * It’s 29° outdoors and 49° 
in cellar, with one of the outside cellar-doors 
perhaps a third way open. The bees are about 
as quiet as you are likely to find them with 
colonies in 


ANSWERS.—1. 
and the 
between 
winters 


that entire loss, 


will 


160 one room. 
Now to your question. There’s a big dif- 
ference in the amount of stores needed by 


different colonies. While 20 pounds may be 
plenty for most colonies, occasionally one uses 
30, and as it is impossible to know in ad- 
vance which colony will be the big eater, the 
only safe way is to give all the amount needed 
by the exceptional consumers. If I knew each 
colony had 30 pounds of honey, I shouldn’t 
lie awake worrying for fear of starvation. But 
I wouldn’t like to limit them to 30, and some 
of mine have 40 or more. Not that it’s all 
used in wintering, but it is better for them 
to have enough to carry them up to the har- 
vest. Moreover, have a notion that they 
winter a little better on full combs, even if 
they don’t need so much honey. I don’t think 
the warmer temperature in the cellar starts 
brood- rearing. Do you know that bees start 
at rearing brood outdoors earlier than they do 
in cellar? 

3. Conditions were 
winter of 1907-1908 
cellar-door more or 


much the same, 
was unusually 
less open nearly all the 
time. Winter loss was 7 out of 158, and I 
don’t know how many of the 7 were queen- 
less. Yes, lots to eat and lots to breathe is 
the great desideratum. 

. As before intimated, your 
rather high, and at any time 
mometer stood as high as 50 
want the cellar closed. 


only the 
mild, and 


figures are 
when the ther- 
I should hardly 
An occasional run up 


to 60° or even 70° would not trouble me. 
With abundance of stores, air all the time 
pure, and darkness enough to keep the bees 
from leaving the hive, there ought to be no 
trouble with the thermometer ranging from 
45° to 55° and an occasional excursion into 
the higher regions. 

5. Bees were taken out of cellar March 23 
and March 26, 1908 Put in cellar Nov. 
27, 1908. 





Bountiful Honey Season. 


The past season has been uncommonly boun- 
tiful in this locality. As a rule, we have to 
depend mainly upon the white clover for our 
surplus honey. Almost every year gives us 
a little late honey from buckwheat and fall 
flowers, but the yield is generally so scant, 
that very little surplus honey is secured from 
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these sources. This year, however, the pro- do for you, Mr. French, but I think we big to make a snug fit, and you are ready to go 
. : gram was somewhat changed, the result being bugs will be contented with lifting up one to uncapping, and the honey will drain out 
greatly in our favor. end of the super and looking up between the into the lower tub If the lower tub begins 
2 After the white clover had yielded a fair sections. We want to remove the central to get full of honey, set the upper tub con- 
‘ crop, the prospect was not very encouraging sections as soon as filled, and could not very taining the cappings over the extractor a 
r for a week or two, but as soon as the buck- well do so without first tipping up one end moment while you empty the lower tub into 
d wheat began to bloom, honey again made its of the super and looking from under. the extractor. ; 
‘ appearance, and continued to do so with more For Mr. J. R. Bogart, I would suggest that Have a can made of galvanized iron of 
, or less liberality all through the rest of the he purchase a Swiss wax-extractor and cut such size that it will hold about 6 gallons 
> season, until the frost cut vegetation late in off the cone in the center near the bottom, Put in an ordinary molasses faucet near the 
, October. and solder a circular piece of tin over the bottom of this, stretch a cheese-cloth over the 
. An unusual amount of buckwheat and pening left. Then solder in a_ honey-gate top of it, and set it under the gate of the 
¥ amber honey was the result. We also had, in place of the outlet spout, and there you extractor, and when full of honey, you can 
as a consequence of the prosperous season, have a device (capping-melter) to take care fill a s-gallon can or quart jars from the 
: quite a number of buckwheat swarms, which f the cappings. faucet. Simple, isn’t it? You can have this 
, hardly ever happens in this locality. In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe uncapping can out in the yard as long as you 
, G. C. Greiner. the best way to get the newspapers to stop please. The bees will clean up the cappings 
La Salle, N. Y., Dec. 26. publishing falsehoods about bees, honey, and in the upper can, but can not get to the 
vate temperance, is to help the editors to obtain honey in the tub below. 
, x and furnish truthful reading matter for their I can imagine some of our large producers 
P Bees Did Best Last Season. papers. Let us remember the words of the smiling at such primitive methods, but for 
5 My bees did better last season than any \postle _ Paul, when he said, “Be not over- the man who wants something cheap, light, 
: eeeaen. vet: All hooew gathered was from come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” and efficient, I know of nothing better. After 
white clover, and sold for a good price. I Hampshire, Ill. Cuas. M. Hrx. one tub of cappings drain over night, they 
have 30 colonies of bees, and run them all for " rer be ~ into a pe and _ ot ay se 
. ? uture rendering into wax, while re ~=bee 
ee ee ee ee == Almost Warm as Sommer. = gee togins's Sew ys pict with co copy : 
mm EmMMET?Y RaAIspeEck. It is almost as warm here as summertime poe pn Mig — ie sal sa e! 
Benton, Wis., Dec. 25. with the bees flying about, and they would aar\T ss 4 -¥ Ae _ H. D. Mt sah Oh I 
r Seinen be at work if there were anything to work - - sailed i — va 
. " ° YY That is a bad sign for bees here. The 7 Fie i} 
- Bees Did Fairly Well. have done that way before and we look ior A . Vv ; ‘ 
: Bees did fairly well this season in this lo- trouble in the spring. n Uncapping at. ; ' 
: cality. Mine averaged 50 pounds per colony, We all can do a little to help in the bee- On page 373, Mr. J. R. Bogart, wants som ; 
» all from white clover. I had gs colonies, keeping world, but I am having a poor chance advice as to an uncapping vat, can, etc., for $ 
. spring count, and increased to 11. And now now. My mother, who is 87, is down never a small apiary. Now I use 2 vats made out ' wt 
they are wintering well in the cellar. [ take to get well. Then I will be left all alone. of 2x12, about 30 or 32 inches square, made re 
> good care of my bees. She has told me she can not stay with me to sit over each other tight, but not fastened Fr. Wate 
t I like the American Bee Journal and will any longer to help me and that makes me feel together. The top one has a perforated gal- ea 
; never be without it as long as I keep bees. very bad. E R. B. Perry. vanized-iron bottom, and the lower one has Fahey 
I think it is the best bee-paper in print. Greenfield, Tenn., Dec. 3 a tight galvanized-iron bottom nailed on fiat, ' F 
~ Henry F. Piscuer, Jr ieee but double nailed, also a honey-gate; the baer ed 
t Granton, Wis., Dec. 21. A ay whole to sit on legs about * inches high ' 
) Se. all Ba ear for Bees. Put a cover on the top vat, also a band of 
, This hes been 0 bed year for bees with us 1x4 inch stuff around the middle to lap down Ne Fad 
Quoting the Honey Market. [ havg lost 20 colonies out of 60, and I am = (or 2 inches) onto the lower vat. 
. ‘ , , ut 2 grooves on opposite sides of the top ; 
; I notice a letter in the November number afraid we will have another bad year. It has rat j t in 2 sticks 4x3 inches, parallel . ; 
: regarding the San Francisco comb honey been dry and warm all winter. In fact, we ee eee a fs a 
5 . - ; - y $ : . a and about 8 inches apart. You can uncap in 
‘ market being quoted too high in the bee-papers. have not had any winter as yet. At this this, and let the cappings remain in the top 
. I don’t know what the situation really is, but writing the thermometer stands at 3 o’clock, vat any length of time, if you don’t have too 
l I believe it is quoted too high. ’ 7 p. m., 63 degrees, in the coolest part of the many. Only a few days are required to drain } x 
‘ I was selling some comb honey in Elko house, and we have had scarcely any rain for them perfectly dry, when they can be re- *) ie 
t (this State) about the first of the month, and 3 months. S. B. Srncvetary. moved or melted. Cover all wood and gal- 
; spoke of the San Francisco price being 17 Cairo, Ga., Dec. 22 vanized iron in each vat with a good coat of 
: cents, and was surprised when a grocer showed i _ paraffine wax. 
| me a circular of prices from a commission firm Lestre J. ScHNEIDER. : 
of Sacramento and Reno, giving a price of Miller Tent-Escape and Young Bees. Greely, Iowa, Dec. 21. 
, 13 cents for fancy comb honey to the trade. Day : se ; a : = 
, Still, as Gleanings says in the December ist , pong bmn Bing Se onpeell Seesvens Pn ~ 
: : ’ francis Sly, : J -S é “re ’ P P 
oaline -_ ge AT ho ge for all this last season I noticed that when, Something on Queen-Rearing. 
; miles from San Francisco, and it doesn’t nine py Proved ge I took a super to the house I see that Mr. Grant Anderson wants to 
} seem possible that such a difference in prices tha age = by, setting tm bees fly away, have some one hang up his ignorance for us 
) could exist for any length of time. char saere were & arge number of young bees queen-breeders to shoot at. So I will hang up 
T. B. Parron. which would not leave the supers, and when a few facts 
; i Halleck, Nev., Dec. 19. - forced off would hang around the door of Can Mr. Anderson take a dozen white leg- 
es the kitchen all day and over night. Had horn pullets and put a black rooster with them 
. se not —, vay: they —— would and breed pure white leghorn chickens? If 
‘ . , lave gone back to the parent hive can see ; . a » bis » . 
[ Getting On in the Bee-Business. no reason why omah; and very young bees, By Ad yo My Pag pen Me a 
. I started in the bee-business last spring should not go into the supers, and I know I bjack Italians. Mr. Anderson, js it not so 
7 with 2 colonies of bees in 8-frame hives of have seen them there. In a device like the that the egg that would bring forth a black 
the improved Langstroth style, and I bought Miller tent-escape, if set up in the yard, the worker, if changed to a queen, that queen 
‘ 5 2-story 1o0-frame hives last spring. One young bees, in flying about, no doubt would will be black? an egg that will give a one- 
: colony swarmed early in May, and absconded, go to and into the nearest hive, but if taken band worker, the queen will have one band 4 
‘ but the next swarm that came out I caught to the honey-house or kitchen they will hang also? You can not breed a 3-band queen from 
and put into a 10-frame hive. This was the there. such queens as yourself and Mr. Doolittle de ‘ 
' last Sunday in May. I paid a neighbor $2.00 [ am just getting a good start in the bee- scribe on page 259 and 266 (1907). Just 
; to put 2 swarms into 2 of the 10-frame hives. business, the past season being my third year, the description of your queens is all the truths 
; [Then on the last Sunday in June a swarm when I started with 8 colonies, mostly Cau- you have in those letters. 
came and settled in a hive I had in a tree. casians. I got 7 swarms from my 8 and 4 ad 862 (1906) i see what 
) I then transferred a colony from an old house captured enough to make 31, and then 10 yee — ites OS #90 nated yam om 
to a 10-frame hive. This made 5 colonies in more which I had not hives for and left them the writer says. What is considered a pure 
so-frame hives and « ta S-frame hives. in boxes. I took off over 1,200 pounds of Italian? That writer does not say if I am ' 
; The swarm I caught the last of June stored honey, comb and extracted, and it was a right or wrong. Yourself and Mr. Doolittle h 
55 pounds of comb honey. I got only r13 very poor season, I am told by my neighbors. — wid : big see at wd plain ; 4 
pounds all together, but I have 7 colonies (Dr.) A. F. Bonney. that either of you understand the ~ Ay 
packed in winter quarters, in good condition. Buck Grove, Iowa, Dec. 16 tes breeding. Do you think ae at -» 4 ‘ 
I like to work with bees even if I do get c mongrel sire and a mongrel female an weet 
stung a few times. pure stock? This is what you get from Italy. ; 
I bought a bee-book last’ spring, and took An Uncapping Outft. a. ag oo 9 sai 3 — you he 
the American Bee Journal all the year. SS Reet | RR —_ that you have hac complaints that your queent 
Dace C. Coce. lave just read J. R. sogart s letter on do not give satisfaction. You tell those peo- 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Dec. 20. pages 373. and 374, and as help is asked for ple that complain, that the queen was killed, 
in answering him, I will give a description and that the bees reared a young queen from 
nee te of my uncapping outfit, with the hope that it her eggs. You are wrong. It can not be oo. ‘' 
: . may help Mr. B., and other small producers Mr. B sends $3 to Mr. A for one of his breed- 
A Big Honey-Yield—Other Matters. of extracted honey ing queens. The queen arrives. Mr. B opens 
| Whew! 1144 pounds of extracted honey Take galvanized-iron wash-tubs of such the hive and captures the old queen. As soon 
from one colony and its increase. Say, Mr. size that one will just slip down in the other as those bees find their queen missing they 
Vangundy, I wish you would give us your about an inch. Cut out the bottom of the start queen-cells. Mr. B has been instructed 
methods of management. If you sell it at upper or larger tub, leaving about an inch of to liberate the new queen in 48 hours. 2 = 
Io cents a pound you get $114.40 worth of the bottom part attached to the sides, and to admit that the new queen is received all right 
honey from one colony. But, don’t let that this solder a piece of wire cloth, so as to and that her worker progeny will rar Oy “its 
go too far, or you will have a bees’-nest (of make a strainer of the upper tub. Run a first flight not sooner than 28 days. As you é 
bee-keepers) in your hair. piece of board 1x2 inches through the handles claim the old queen was killed, she never 
Mr. O. D. French makes all his supers into to form a rest for the comb when uncapping, layed an egg in the brood-comb; therefore, 
observation chambers, page 374. Well, it may then push this tub down into the other so as the workers could not rear a young ques 
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You see, Mr. A, that the bees had 48 hours 
the start with queen-cells before the new queen 


was at liberty to lay. Then she had to travel 
over the combs and get acquainted with the 
bees and see if there were any rival to con- 


tend with. This would take 1% days. Then, 
after the first egg is laid, it takes 3 days to 
hatch. So they had 6% days the start with 
old queen-cells before they could get a larva 
to start a cell from the new queen’s larve. 
If the bees should start cells from the new 
queen’s larve when the cells were 9 days old, 
the young queen in the old queen-cells would 
be hatching, so you see you are wrong. 

On September 3, 1902, I freed 3 queens 
in hive No. 3. This colony never cast a 
swarm until Tune 10, 1907. Those 3 queens 
lived until the middle of May, 1904. Two 
of those queens, their workers, and drones, 
were yellow to the tip of abdomen. The 
third queen’s drones were as yellow to the 
tip, but her workers had 3 yellow bands and 
yellow to the tip on the underside of the 
abdomen. Those 3 queens were superseded 
in May, 1904, and each young queen’s drones 
were yellow. And every queen I have had 
from this breeder is just as well marked. 
There is not a better race of bees in America. 
They fulfill every claim this breeder claims 
for them. Those 3 queens lived from May, 
1904 to May, 1908, and were stronger in 
bees than any other colony in my yard; and 
as for the 2 queens that cast prime swarms, 
the mother colony always filled its sections 
full. SUBSCRIBER. 

New York State. 


Report for 1908. 


I had 40 colonies of bees in the spring. I 
got over 500 pounds of comb honey, and an 
increase of to colonies, making 50 colonies. 
[ just placed them in the cellar for the winter. 
Joun CLINE. 
Darlington, Wis., Dec. 9. 


A Honey-Strainer. 

[ herewith send a description of a honey- 
strainer that I made for my son, Morley, 
several years ago. It was made for straining 
honey into barrels just as it came from the 
extractor. It consists of a tin can about 16 
inches in diameter, and 8 or 9 inches high, 
with an outlet about 2 inches in diameter, and 
about 2 inches long, placed in the center of 
the bottom. In this can is placed a wire 
cage or basket, made of strong  wirecloth, 
which is about 15 inches in diameter, and 
one inch lower than the can. The meshes 
may be two or three to the inch. This basket 
is set in the tin can on blocks, legs, or any 
convenient thing to keep it about ™%-inch 
from the bottom of the can. Now spread a 
piece of cheese-cloth over it all, and you have 
a strainer second to none. So I think. But 
may I say I never saw any other honey-strain- 
er? There is no necessity for the basket to 
be as high as the can, for the cloth goes over 
all, and if the honey should get above the 
basket no harm will result. 


Aylmer, Ont. S. T. Purrrt. 


Experience with a T-Super. 


In the November issue I noticed something 
about the T-super. Now, I would like to tell 
my experience with the T-super. I have kept 
bees successfully for several years, and one of 
my first supers was a T-super. Its most ob- 
jectionable points were that the top and bottom 
of the sections were exposed, and the bees 
took advantage of this, and when I took the 
filled sections off the hives they were all bee- 
stained. Thus a lot of labor in the way of 
scraping and cleaning was necessary to put 
the sections in shape for market, but the writ 
er in the American Bee Journal explains that 
Miss Wilson scrapes and sandpapers the sec- 
tions while in the super. 

Now, what do you think of such a lot of 
labor and loss of time, and the sandpaper dust, 
which is not wholesome, all over the 


comb 
honey ? 


However, to say that this super has 
so many advantages, and the rapidity with 
which the sections can be handled, and with 
ease, and also boasting that it has no equal on 
the market—the T-super has not only equals, 
but many supers are far superior. I have 
given the T-super a test, and it proved to be 
a regular time-waster and an out-of-date super 
which produces the most unclean sections of 
any super I ever had in my _ bee-yard. 

All I can say about the T-super is that it 
is a super for a bee-keeper who does not 
care to be up-to-date, and who has a lot of 
time to waste in a most unnecessary way, but 
this is tar tov siow for me. I will never 


allow such a time-killer as the T-super on any 
of my hives again, as I would consider it a 
great waste of time and labor, which is too 
valuable a thing to waste in the present cen- 
tury. Therefore we want a super that can 
be quickly filled and emptied, and at the same 
time keep the sections clean and square, so 
that they can be placed on the market in a 
most appetizing way, and with the least pos- 
sible labor. A. READER. 
Guelph, Ont. 


A Good Honey-Year. 

This (1908) has been a good honey-year in 
this section. I started in the spring with 7 
colonies, and increased to 13. From colonies 
1, 2, and 4, I procured too pounds of comb 
and 300 pounds of extracted honey. My en- 
tire crop was 530 pounds of comb and ex- 
tracted. There was no fall flow as_ usual, 
which, of course, made my crop smaller than 
I had expected. But I can not complain, as 

think I have done very well for a beginner. 

Tuos. H. Wuire. 
Connersville, Ind., Nov. 30. 


Peculiar Season. 
The honey crop here was short. I got 40 
pounds of comb honey to the colony, from 14 
colonies, spring count, and increased to 26 


colonies, by nucleus method; no _ natural 
swarms. The honey harvest here was pe- 
culiar this season. There was nothing that 


could be called a honey-flow. Bees commenced 
gathering a little surplus about June 15, and 
continued till September 15. During this time 
there was scarcely a week that the strong 
colonies did not put up a few pounds of sur- 
plus. It required careful handling to obtain 
maximum results. I soon “caught on’ that 
the best way to handle this slow harvest was 
to keep room enough in the supers, without 
too much; with plenty of encouragement in 
the way of “‘go-backs.’”” The work was nearly 
all done in single supers. The result was 
there was not much extra fancy, but most of 
it goes all right on the locak market. There 
was no more honey harvested in this locality 
than will supply the local trade till Christmas. 
Cainsville, Mo., Nov. 30. FRENCH. 


Selling Honey at Home. 

The season of 1908 has passed. It was not 
a prosperous season so far as bee-keeping is 
concerned, as the whole surplus trom 26 colo- 
nies amounting to only 900 pounds—less than 
half a crop. But all sold like hot-cakes, at 10 
cents a pound—all extracted. In fact, I 
could not get it off the hives before my cus- 
tomers stood ready to grab it. I sell all my 
honey to private customers. I put it up in 
14-gallon jars (Mason fruit-jars) and 60-pound 
cans nicely labeled, and it takes about 1% 
tons to fill that trade. The labels on all 
packages and boxes have given me more trade 
than I am able to supply. The price (10 
cents a pound) is for the bare honey, right 
here in the apiary. The cost of jars and cans, 
is added, and the freight paid by the recipient. 

The bees are now supplied with at least 30 
pounds per colony for winter, and winter- 
cases put on. I have in all 30 colonies in good 
order. Last winter we did not have one whole 
week that bees could not fly. The thermome- 
ter did not get lower than 29 degrees, and 
that only in the early morning, and no snow 
at all, but rain, of course. 

The American Bee Tournal is keeping up its 
reputation as the “Old Reliable.” I do like 
the old friends that I never saw—Dr. C. C. 
Miller, G. M. Doolittle, Professor Cook, and 
Miss Emma Wilson, and all the others who 
write for the American Bee Journal. They all 
seem as if I knew them as old friends. 

. K. Rice. 
Wahkiakum Co., Wash., Nov. 25. 


Women as Bee-Keepers. 

I read with much interest articles appearing 
in Miss Wilson’s department of the Journal, 
and especially so with those appearing in the 
November issue. Comments by Miss Wilson 
on Prof. Cook’s reference in Gleanings, to 
poultry-keeping in connection with bee-keep- 
ing, is timely, and should interest bee-keeping 
women generally. It has been my observation 
that women, because of the greater care and 
attention they give to details in whatever they 
have in hand, are especially adapted to the 
occupation of bee-keeping, poultry-raising, cul- 
tivation of flowers and small fruits. 

I have given instruction to many, who, at 
first, seemed timid, and who hesitated to ap- 


proach a hive of bees, but soon got entirely 
over their fear; and the gentleness, dexterity 
and care with which the frames of bees were 
handled, was surprising to me. I really think 
that intelligent women, who may be situated 
favorably for a combination of bee-keeping 
with any, or all, of the occupations above 
mentioned, with a little help for the heavier 
work, ought to make a success of the business. 

The statement by Miss Wheeler, of her per- 
severance under difficulties—those stings she 
uncomplaining bore—my! ‘where is there a 
man who would have done that? It shows 
the right kind of spirit to make a bee-keeper, 
or to do anything else, where nerve and en- 
durance are requisite to success. 

The same thing is exemplified in the state- 
ment by Mr. Dayton respecting the work done 
by Mrs. Dayton—the taking off tons of honey, 
and the management of the bees—showing that 
gentleness and care are essential qualities in 
the proper management of bees. 

That abundant success may attend the bee- 
keeping-sisters, and that more may be en- 
couraged to engage in this most fascinating 
pursuit, is my wish. 

Wma. M. WuirTney. 

Evanston, Ill. 


Encouraging Neighbors to Keep Bees. 


I am one of the beginners (and may be a 
quitter soon) in the bee-business. Some things 
I read in the American Bee Journal do not 
seem altogether reasonable to me. Why bee- 
keepers should encourage their neighbors to 
keep bees, for example. I would prefer that 
nobody had bees closer to me than 2 miles, 
instead of close around me as they are. Why? 
I could then rear pure-bred bees, and sell 
more honey. 

As to whether it pays to make one’s own 
hives, depends upon circumstances, I think. 
If one has any skill with tools, and any spare 
time, he should make very good wages making 
his own hives. Empty bodies, bottoms and 
covers cost $1.00. The materials for the 
same cost not over 4o cents. I can make 5 
hives a day, thus earning $3 a day. These 
will have gained corners and be nailed in 
two directions in each corner, thus making a 
hive that will stand the climate of the Middle 
West. I think one can better afford to buy 
all the inside furniture, however. 

I should say to any one contemplating bee- 
keeping, to get a book on the subject first, 
and read the advertisements in the bee-papers 
too. It will save him money. 

Missourt Jim. 

Lemonville, Mo., Nov. 28. 


[We don’t know any one who encourages 
his neighbors to keep bees. Of course, if 
they have bees, or are bound to have them, 
why not try to get them to read the American 
See Journal regularly? It surely is better 
to have well-informed bee-keeping neighbors 
than ignorant ones.—EprTor.] 


Horsemint and Mesquite in Texas. 


We are having some good rains which are 
bringing up the horsemint in good sha. 
Horsemint is one of the main honey-plants in 
this part of Texas. It stayed in bloom here 
last spring several weeks, and all strong c»lo- 
nies stored about roo pounds of bulk honey 
from it. We get a crop of horsemint honey 
only about every 2 or 3 years. 

This county is not favored with as many 
plants and honey-producing trees as some other 
counties. Mesquite yields more honey here 
than all other plants put together, as a general 
thing, but it failed here this year. lees are 


in good shape here now. ‘They are still wo1k- 
ing strong on broom-weed. No itrost here 
yet at this date. It is a fine place to rear 


bees. If they run short of feed in the fall, 
we can feed them any kind of sugar for win- 
ter stores. They are never shut up in the 
hive over 3 days at a time, on account of 
cold weather. The fall of 1907 I fed my bees 
400 pounds of light brown sugar, and. they 
came out last spring in good shape. 

I started in last spring with 34 nuclei, and 
increased to 100 colonies by dividing and rear- 
ing queen-cells by the Doolittle plan. When 
the cells were 9 days old, I would take the 
new colony and set it back behind the old 
colony, and lift out the frame that had the 
queen on it and set it in the new hive with 
another frame of hatching brood and a frame 
of foundation between, and other foundation 
as fast as they would use it. In 24 hours I 
gave the queenless part the queen - cell. 


When both colonies became strong I made an 
entrance in the back of the hive that I gave 
the queen-cell, and picked the other hive up 
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and carried it to the other side of the bee- 
yard, and that threw all the force of both 
colonies together, as the bees I carried of 
would go and get a load of honey and ccme 
back to the old stand and go in at the back 
entrance. All the colonies I worked in this 
way stored about 1oo pounds of honey each, 
and the increase will be good for next year, 
There is a plant getting started in this country, 
called the spider-plant. From the way it is 
recommended, and from the way the bees 
work on it, it must be a wonderful honey- 
plant. 

Castor beans make a fine shade for bees. 
They grow 8 or 10 feet high. They shed their 
leaves in the fall, so that the bees get ad- 
vantage of the sun through the fall and winter. 
Plant a hill on each side of the hive. 

aft, Tex., Dec. 4. S. CAMPBELL. 


A Busy Pastor’s Report. 

I began last spring with 2 strong colonies. 
One of them sent out 4 swarms and the other 
2; all of which I hived, and they gave 150 
pounds of as fine honey as I have ever tasted. 
So I now have 8 colonies, all in good condi- 
tion, to go into winter quarters. 

Another season I hope to keep down the 
afterswarms, but this year I let them swarm 
all they would, as I wanted the extra colonies 

(Rev.) H. R. Upron. 

Rapid City, S. D., Nov. 16. 


[Such a report from a beginner, a busy 
pastor, is enough to make some of the veter- 
ans turn green with envy. A yield of 75 
pounds per colony with 300 percent increase! 
Next year it would make a crop of 600 pounds, 
ending the season with 32 colonies; and the 
year after 2400 pounds and 128 colonies. 
Then increase would not be necessary, and 
no telling what the crop might be. 

But our good friend need not be disappointed 
to find this is only on paper. So good a 
season may not come again for years. Be- 
sides, 2 colonies in a given locality will do 
vastly better than 100. But so good a be- 
ginning is much to be thankful for.—Eprror:] 





Some Ignorant Farmer Bee-Keepers. 


The fall of 1907 I had 12 colonies of bees. 
I lost one during the winter and one swarmed 
out in early spring. That left me with tro. 
I increased to 27 colonies, and got 1365 sec- 
tions of honey, mostly white clover, but did 
not get as good a price as last year. This 
was a good year for bees, but the farmer bee- 
keepers are the men that are breaking down 
the prices of honey, coming into town with 
their honey just as taken from the hive, go- 
ing into the saloons and giving a section of 
honey for a glass of beer, and you can not get 
one of them to take a bee-paper. If you say 
anything to them, they will say, “I know 
enough. I have it in my head.” So that is 
the way it goes. 

In September, when I was requeening some 
colonies, I gave a queen to a colony of bees, 
and they accepted her all right, and the last 
of November they had a flight and then super- 
seded her. Can any one tell me why they 
did that? 

I had 2 queens in the same hive in July. 
A colony swarmed and in September I found 
2 as nice laying queens in the old hive as 
any one wishes. 

must say a word for the American Bee 
Journal. I think it is worth $1.00 a year. 
I would be willing to pay that just for the 
instruction that Dr. Miller gives in his “‘Ques- 
tion-Box.”’ 
J. C. CunniInGHAM. 
Streator, Ill., Dec. 17. 


Good Year for Honey. 


All things considered, this (1908) has been 
a good year for honey. Early in the season 
it was too cold. Then it came off dry, but 
when about 2 weeks of the white clover sea- 
son was gone, the honey season opened up 
fine. White clover covered hill and dale with 
a complete snow-white covering, and the bees 
just tumbled over one another to get into 
their hives. In fact, some of them would fly 
in through the %-inch opening, and stored as 
fine a quality of honey as I ever saw, and 
they capped it as white as white paper. At 
one time I had 1200 sections on 16 colonies. 
I always put plenty of sections on so that 
they can get their 2, 3, and even 4 section 
supers on one hive. And as fast as they are 
full, remove them, putting back the partly 
filled ones, filling the super with new ones, 
putting the partly filled ones in the middle of 
the super. This instruction would seem use- 


less probably to a majority of bee keepers, 
but when we see bee-keepers in the midst of 
a good honey flow with only one super on, 
and it full all but the corner sections, and 
probably no sections nearer than the supply 
store, why, they need instruction. 

Another reason why we get no more honey 
is that probably 2-3 of the bee-keepers depend 
upon asking their neighbors how and when to 
put on sections, and will be much surprised 
when they see your sections are on, and say, 
“Why, I haven’t bought any yet!” Every 
bee-keeper with one colony, ought to have a 
good—no, they’re all good that I ever saw— 
bee-paper, and read it through. He would 
then be informed as to when and how. 
am acquainted with 25 bee-keepers that I 
could visit in one day, and none of them, 
that I know of, takes a bee-paper. Then 
when you see their honey in the stores, for 
sale, you are sure they don’t, else they don’t 
follow. their instructions. I will give one 
instance of one of these bee-keepers: 

Mr. A living in a little town, had some 
bees (about 8 colonies). They would com- 
mence swarming about the usual time. He 
would put the swarms into small store-boxes 
and they soon filled them, then swarmed 
again. He probably cut a small hole in the 
top of the box and put on another box on 
top, and so on till fall. At this time he had 
a lot of little boxes full of comb and honey, 
but not enough to last till spring, leaving 
them outdoors, so, when spring came, comb 
and empty boxes were all he had. 

Menlo, Iowa. O. P. MILuer. 


Hunting Bee-Trees. 

In the November number experiences with 
bees are called for. Now that means me. I 
am not a bee-man. The past year is the first 
[ ever kept bees, as I always gave them away. 


But experiences. For 25 years I have been 
interested in bees, and often intermingled too, 
but it was always fun. I have always en- 


joyed hunting bee-trees a great deal, but enjoy 
finding them best, then getting the bees into 
a modern hive 8-frame Langstroth size, made 
by hand) then giving them to some one who, 
I thought, would not abuse them. 

I learned my best lessons trying to make a 
hive, frames and all, just like a factory-made 
one. Some of my first ones were so crooked 
that they couldn’t lie still when I would place 
them on the ground. And the poor bees made 
the comb straight, but crossed 2 or more of 
the frames. 

Now about hunting bees. I can tell you 
where you will find more wild bees to the 
square mile than any other country on earth. 

am convinced, or as Dr. Miller would say, 
“T rather think,” it is in Oklahoma, in Chero- 
kee County, where the Ozark mountains ex- 
tend west to Grand River,, and seem unable 
to cross. There are lots of black-jack, oak 
timber, hickory, walnut, pecan—in fact, all 
the woods that grow any place else, and some 
that don’t, like persimmon, white sumac, gum, 


and pawpaw. So, of course, you find the 
negro and the opossum just as often as you 
find a bee-tree. So it often happens that you 
find a bee-tree in a ’coon tree. (A negro will 
own the tree.) So now, “what you gwan to 
do. Dem dar ’coons what am rested in dat 
tree might all dun be on yo back fo yo gits 
dot tree haf down. Better chop lite, white- 
man.” 


But if the Indian owns it, go ahead just 
jike it was your own, and no trouble thought 
of. 


But to get to the point. How do you find 


the bees and tree? “To do this would take 
a book,” Dr. Miller would say. Now I am 
not complaining of Dr. Miller making short 
answers. How plain and just he does answer 


our ofttimes foolish questions! But after that 
bee again. There she goes over on those newly 


bloomed plum-trees. Take your box in the 
left hand, go up carefully, don’t jar the bushes 
or she’s gone. Now, reach out and carefully 


take her by a wing and throw her in your 
box. What kind of a box? A cigar-box with 


a glass cover on top. Slide the glass shut 
quick, and then see if your bee is in. Yes? 
and has she found the drop of honey on the 
bottom? If so, just set the box on a stump, 
log, or the ground, and wait till she is full 
and ready to start to her home. “I hardly 
the glass and run to the side, end, or corner, 
towards the tr@e, or her home. “I hardly 
think so,” you say. To prove this, don’t go 


to Oklahoma, don’t go out 6 or 8 miles in the 
timber; just take the box at home, go to the 
watering-place, catch a bee, and try it out. 
After she runs to a certain corner see how far 
across the box she will come before she turns 
back. Now turn the box square around, and 


see if she doesn’t give up that corner for an- 
other. Let her out, and if you have a good eye 
and a “rubberneck,” you may see her line for 
home. Then find the tree if you can. 

I think if I read the American Bee Journal 
till spring I will find out that there is still 
something to learn about bees. 

« W. Benson. 
Grand Junction, Colo., Dec. 10. 


The Pretty Hummer. 


What is more gentle than a wind in summer? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hum- 
mer 
That stays one moment in an open flower, 
And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower? 
KEATS. 





S. Minn. and W. Wis. Convention. 


The Southern Minnesota and Western Wis- 
consin Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold their 
annual convention Feb. 23 and 24, 1909, in 
the courthouse at Winona, Minn. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited. 

O. S. Hotiann, Sec. 


Nebraska State Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Nebraska State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at 
2p.m., Wednesday, January 20, in Room 109, 
Agricultural Hall, State Farm Campus, Lin- 
coln, Neb. An especially good program has 
been prepared this year, and all bee-keepers 
should take advantage of this opportunity of 
exchanging ideas, and receiving practical help 
for the coming year. 

Linuian E. Trester, Sec. 


Western Honey - Producers to Meet. 


The third annual convention of the Western 
Honey-Producers’ Association will be held 
January 20 and 21, 1909, in the Library 
Building at Sioux City, lowa. It is composed 
of bee-keepers of Iowa, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Utah, and California. They 
are assisting each other in a way that is 
worth while, by their systematic advertising, 
and marketing of honey. 

Endeavors will be made to make this one 
of the most helpful conventions that the As- 
sociation has held, and a sweeping invita- 
tion is sent to all that are interested in pro- 
gressive bee-culture to be present, and to be 
prepared to give something of interest. To 
those who are interested in honey as a food 
a cordial invitation is extended to be present 
and see the thought and energy the bee-keep- 
ers are putting into their art to produce the 
best honey possible. 

Mr. N. E. France, General Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association has prom- 
ised to be present. One of the prominent 
features of this meeting will be an effort to 
secure legislation that will assist in checking 
the spread of bee-diseases in South Dakota 
and Iowa. 

The question-box will be another prominent 
feature, and now is the time to begin to think 
about the things that you want to know more 
about, and to hand them into the question- 
box. 

Remember the date, January 20 and 21, 
1909. 

Come, and ask your neighbors to come. 

Tuomas Cuantry, Pres. 

E. G. Brown, Sec. 
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Bee-Supplies in Tennessee. 


Otto Schwill & Co., 18 S. Front St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., have recently put in a_ full line 


of the popular Lewis _ bee-ware. This con- 
cern are also extensive dealers in seeds o 
various kinds. Send to them for their free 
catalog. Their advertisement will be found 


on another page of this number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, which kindly mention when 
writing to them. 


Helps for the Poultry Industry. 

Incubators have come into common use, an 
some few makes have established their right to 
the confidence of the public Prominent in 
this class stand the “Excelsior” and ‘“‘Wooden 
Hen,” the former having been one of the 
earliest of the artificial hatching machines put 
on the market. 

Both types are built upon practical lines, 
and have won the approval of thousands of 
poultrymen everywhere. ‘They are made in 
sizes varying from ss « 600 eggs, thus adapt- 
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ing themselves to poultry plants great and 
small. 

In ‘‘Excelsior’? and ‘‘Wooden Hen” Incuba- 
tors the principles of heat, moisture and ven- 
tilation, so vital to the development of healthy 
chicks, have been perfectly worked out. Regu- 
lation of the heat, which may be supplied by 
kerosene, gas or electricity, is practically auto- 
matic, reducing to almost nothing the atten- 
tion required to keep the machine going. 

“Excelsior” and ‘‘Wooden Hen”  Incuba- 
tors and Brooders are illustrated and described 
in attractive catalogues and literature issued 
by the manufacturer, Geo. H. Stahl, Box C 1, 
Quincy, Ill., who will gladly mail same to 
any address upon request. 


Unwise Economy. 

Oftentimes farmers save a mite by buying 
nursery stock of some traveling agent or ir- 
responsible mail-order dealer; but there is a 
big risk in doing that. Fruiting time may 
bring great disappointment. It is better to 
order nursery stock of a well established nur- 
seryman. W. N. Scarff, New Castle, Ohio, 
has been before the fruitgrowers of the coun- 
try for years and has established a _ reputa- 
tion. 

“‘Scarff Bearing Strains” of blackberries and 
small fruits earn $300 or more per acre. 

If you write for Mr. Scarff’s catalog and 
ask him, he will enclose a well-rooted, vigor- 
us, small-fruit plant free. Please mention 
the American Bee Journal also when writing. 


A Generous Offer. 


The special attention of our readers is 
called to the very liberal offer on another 
page in this issue, of the Hawkins Publishing 
Co., who publish that excellent poultry paper, 
‘Poultry Husbandry.’’ Arrangements have 
been made with the publishers of three other 
excellent papers for the farm whereby the 
four papers may be had for one year together 
with “Chick Culture,” a very valuable book 
on poultry-raising by Dr. A. A. Brigham, all 
for one dollar. Read the advertisement clear 
through, for the offer will certainly interest 
you. And when sending your order, please 
mention the American Bee Journal. 





We are in the market for Extracted 
Honey in any quantity. Write us 
what you have to offerand mail sample. 


Michigan White Clover Honey Co., 
31-33 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 114tf 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Langstroth 
eee Money- Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth and contains nearly 
600 pages, being revised by that large, 
practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 
all the readers of the American Bee 
Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each sub- 
ject is clearly and thoroughly explained, 
so that by following the instructions of 
this book one cannot fail to be wonder: 
fully helped on the way to success with 
bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70 or, we will 
mail it as a premium for sending us 
FIVE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, with $3.75. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


118 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE MAGAZINE MAN 


Let Me Teach You 


«THE MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION GAME.. 
A BUSINESS WITH A BIG FUTURE 


How I Developed My Business from $47 to ‘$400,000 a Year 


The subscription agency business is just beginning to develop, and every 
man and woman can learn it by my complete instructions, personally conductéd by 
mail. You can in your leisure hoursconduct a mail-order business that is dignified, 
and earn large profits by the Grumiaux System. 


Begin in a small way and watch it grow. The principles upon which I built 
my business become yours, and the benefits of my 22 years’ experience—you need 
not make the mistakes I did—the elements of success as I discovered them, my 
ideas, my schemes, all become yours through the Grumiaux System. 

Year after year the renewal business increases profits, and before you know it you 
have a substantial business of yourown. Start by working a few hours evenings. 
Full particulars by mentioning this magazine. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL CLUBS 





fmorican Bee POE 50: 00nba in) iosicina tend $ .75 | American Bee Journal........... .... ....... $ .75 
vadies Papestesd.d, sexewes oi Seen eneens ‘ , ie . 

ae aMeeee |. 2.2... 2c. coe eine ‘; Woman’s Home I a dnc ni cebccdaden 1.25 
SE EEE 5, vos cnccianedcksahakdssind teu ‘50 | Etude (for music lovers)...... ..... ......+0+ 1.50 
oe 0 a er at Ae . Our Price, $2.50 for all 3. 


Our Price, $1.65 for all 5. 


American Ree Journal, American Thresherman and Ladies’ World................. . 

American Bee Journal, Farm Stock and Home, and Designer...... ........-++. «++: 1.70 
American Bee Journal, Farm Journal (5 years) and McCall’s..............eseeseeees 1. 

American Bee Journal, Ladies’ World and Modern Priscilla.......-.. «2. -..... ss. 1.70 
American Bee Journal, Gleanings in Bee Culture and New Ideas.......... . ........ 2.00 
American Bee Journal. Ladies’ World and Tri-Weekly World.......-.-......see-000s 2.10 
American Bee Journal, Vick’s Magazine and World’s Events...............-ssseeeeee 2. 

American Bee Journal, Farm Life and Cooking Club Magazine.................. «.. 2.00 
American Bee Journal, Evangel and Farm and Home.................eseseesaeeeeees 2.00 
American Bee Journal, Farm Poultry and Good Health...... (8 eteteeeee eocvceoece 2.00 
American Bee Journal, Household Guest and Mother’s Magazine................ «.. 1.50 
American Bee Journal, National Food Journal and Poultry Success.............+.. 
American Bee Journal, Nautilus and Poultry Success Shh wens waleloeakaced.adakanibiens 
American Bee Journal, School Century and McCall’S...... 1.20. ssseseeeeeees 
American Bee Journal, Woman Beautiful and Woman’s World.......... 
American Bee Journal, Young Man in Business and American Boy.. 
American Bee Journal, Home Herald and American Magazine...... re 
American Bee Journal, Black Cat and Success . é6, . Ratatacauenasbianal 
American Bee Journal, Cosmopolitan and Harper’s Bazar.... 
American Bee Journal, Good Health and Physical Culture..... bees 
American Bee Journal, Health Culture and Cosmopolitan.........-.. s.sssseeeeeseees 
American Bee Journal, Good Housekeeping and Success....... 
American Bee Journal, Delineator and Everybody’s.......-.-..+--s002 + ceeeseeeeeees 
American Bee Journal, Etude and American.....- ..-..-.. re ne, wavectarthhoguae 
American Bee Journal, McClure’s and Woman’s Home Companion...... .......... 
American Bee Journal, Review of Reviews and Success....... 2-166. ce ceeeeseeeeees 
American Bee Journal, Current Literature and Success...... -..-.--++ ss+++- b woke 
American Bee Journal, World’s Work and Delineator.. «.........66..6ccceceseeeeeeeee 







cataarofonororononenogonenererens 
Sssucuseseesssnss 


American Bee Journal. ............5.  ssssee: $ .75 | American Bee Journal... . ................04. $ .7 
UIE SENN ca, cacce « ssssncase anceqaeaas 1.00 | Designer or New Ideas.. 
as oka wh ie wi SURE P ae eae eeeeeGe E PECTED pcscnccdeeccctcnes covcccsneseces as oss 50 
I I Ss. scarce“ eseeabkiae on. eben 50 | Modern Priscilla. .... ......s00s0s ose secsseee 50 
OEM Our Price, $2.00 for all 4. Our Price, $2.55 for all 4. .. 


Ask for our complete Clubbing List. It’s Free. Address all orders to 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, li8 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
OR 


The GRUMIAUX NEWS AND SUBSCRIPTION CO., LeRoy, NN. Y. 
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Post Cards Free 


Hiere are 12 as handsome Post Cards as 
you have ever seen. The flower cards are 
cll embossed—raised flowers. There are 
six of these. The other six are scenes 
like the one above—all beautiful and 
&rand—nothing cheap or small about any 
of them. These twelve cards will be sent 
to anyone FREE. Just send a dime— 
stamps or coin—for a three months’ trial 
subscription to Farm and Stock or The 
Fruit-Grower. These papers will delight 
you. They are the best on following sub- 
jects: Fruit Growing, Corn Growing, 
Stock Raising, Farm Veterinary, Farm 
Women, Dairying, Poultry Raising and 
Bees, etc. Write at once, and address 
the paper you want. 

FRUIT-GROWER, |FARM AND STOCK, 

Box 410 | Box 410 


St. Josepn, Mo. | St. Josepn, Mo. 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Lewis Bee-Ware 
Excells All 


Best Goods on the market for the 





money. Prompt shipment. Satisfac- 
tion always. Send for Catalog—it’s 
free for the asking. 1Atf 


The C. M. SCOTT CO., 


1009 E. Washington &t., 
Mention Bee Journal 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog ana get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ IES 
Our specialty is making Sections. Al) other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


Ask us for prices on the goods you will 
need for this season. Discount for early or- 
ders. Send us your subscription for Glean- 
ings—one year and a Bee-Veil for $1.15, post- 
paid. Send for catalog. 

M. 4. HUNT & SON, Opp. Lake Shore Depot, Lansing, Mich. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


DID YOU 


Ever stop to think what a good Investment 
a few good queens would be? I send out no 
inferior queens. All my queens are selected, 
as I kill all that are no good. If you want 
one or 100, write me. llAtf 


S. F. TREGO, Swedona, Il. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





















Bee-Supplies for Season of 1909 


Complete stock on hand, as our plant has been running steadily so as to 
take care of the demand for Bee-Supplies the early part of the coming sea- 
son. We are practically overstocked at this time and advise those in need of 
Bee-Supplies to order now (shipments may be delayed until you want the 
goods) before the contemplated advance in prices all along the line. Lumber 
is dearer and labor has never been so high, but we agree to protect our pa- 
trons at present prices upon receipt of their orders at this time. 
















It will cost you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices 
on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, 
Foundation, Smokers, Extractors, Shipping-cases, etc. It may mean a Sav- 
ing to you of many dollars. Itis the natural advantage we have over others 
that enables us to make you the Best Price. There are no better goods than 
ours, and we GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 





Being manufacturers we buy lumber to advantage, have lowest freight- 
rates, and sell on manufacturer’s profit basis. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY COMPANY, 
152 Nicollet Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Let us quote you prices. 





HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1i907: 
Chas. Dadant & 8on, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker 


BINGHAM 






OLEAN > 
BEE SMOKER E recommend above all others. tae) 
= uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
bad ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. Le 
e A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup + ite 
] so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. ot to ae 
= All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
z 1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 
= Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
z Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ 5 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 “ 
Large—laste longer than any other........... .90—21¢ - : 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... -65—2 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Patented, May 20, 1879. 





BEST ON BARTH. 





January Cash Discount Three Percent on ; 


LEWIS BEEWARE bat 


except on tinware and honey-packages. Send for catalog. 
ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (Not Inc.)! H. M. Arnd, Proprietor, 
Successors to YorK Honey & BEE-Supp.ty Co., 191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 











ml FREE, Grandest Poultry Picture Ever Offered : 
K 
A 






Size 8 1-4x 15; panel shape; suitable for framing; on heavy 

litho-coated paper; 17 beautiful colors and tints, superbly 

blended; a handsome ornament for any home; one that will q; 
surely please you. To introduce our splendid Poultry Digest, 

which teaches beginners how to make poultry pay and helps 

all to make poultry pay better with less work, we mail this 

grand work of art, prepaid, to any one sending 25 cents for 

one year trial subscription to 


THE POULTRY DIGEST, 
352 Rose St., New York, N. Y. 


~~] 
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to get my new, handsome y 0 [} 
ter of 1908 Fashion Book, 


showing 


HUNDREDS OF LATEST STYLES 


with illustrated lessons on Cutting and Dress- 
making, FREE, and I will se!‘ you all S pat- 
terns you want for five cts. each, 
They are the same _ patterns 
you have always paid léc & 15c 
or atthe stores, made by the 
same people, and correct in 
every detail. 

I publish the FARMER'S 
CALL, 2 weekly paper for 
every member of the family. 
Anespecially interesting fea- 
ture each week are the chil- 
dren’s letters; and the 
Woman’s Department is 
unusually strong and in- 
structive. Among the 
special features for 
women folks is its 
fashions in which Ishow 


“Forty Years 
Among the Bees” 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 














1 
th 











One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 
World 








HIS book of over 340 pages tells we will mail you the book free as a 
just how Dr. Miller manages his premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
apiaries to produce the most tohave both the book and the Bee 
honey, which, inturn, bringsthe most Journal, if not already possessors of 
money. Dr. Miller has been them. 
“at it” some 45 years, and so As Dr. Miller gets a royalty 
is competent to tell others on his book—so many cents 
the best way to be success- on each copy sold—every 


the 5c patterris. Let 
me help you to save 
money. 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Send me 2c and I will send you 
the Farmer's Call every week for one year 
(about 1000 pages) and will send my big Fashion 





Book to you free. I also agree to sell you any pat- : : : : 
tern you want thereafter for 50, I can sell em ful = ees - 1903 his bee-keeper who buys it is 
or 5 cts. because uy them by the thousan ro com oney was i i 
and don't make any profit. I don’t wantany profit. —? +e d 4% : thus helping a little to repay 
exer xger aeisoription to. the FAR N ER'S over 18,000 pounds, and he is him for his effort to lead 
e ou Will Save many times e cost ol my ; 4 - ; 
offer in a year. WRITB TO-DAY. not located in the best honey others to success through his 
: You can use this coupon—cut it out now and mail producing part of the United writings on bee-culture. 
Oo me wi s—le and 2c stamps taken, but a : aoe 3 
quarter almost always goes safe: é s ‘ reag either Northwest As we have a good stock of 
OHN M. STAHL—Enclosed 25c for Farmer's Call for one 1no1s. 
year, your book of proces postpaid, and privilege of buy- ors these books on hand, we can 
ee The book is bound in substantie’ fill all orders by return mail. This 
libs cvcsctihasuasasrahal ecteniak bdesiasee eee ence cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- is the time of yedr to read up on bee- 


paid for only $1.%: or with keeping. Better send us your 
the American Bee Journal order at once for Dr. Miller’s 
one year for $1.50. (Orsend book, and study it carefully 
us 4new subscriptionstothe soas to make the mostof the 
Bee Journal—with $3.00-and bee-season. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO.,?* W;,,4CKSON BLVD. 
Bn ee 








Very Special Offer 
Send me 50c and I will send you the Farmer’s 
Call for one year, the Illinois Farmer for two 
years, the Fashion Book prepaid, with privilege 
of wie | patterns at 5c each. Use above coupon, 
but enclose 50c and write I. F.in the corner. 
Cut out the coupon right now, fill out, and send to 


JOHN M. STAHL, J.P. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
(Prop. Farmer’s Call for past 25 years.) 











iF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., Tennessee a Bred Queens 


—FOR HIS— 


‘‘BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ”’ All from extra-select mothers, Davis’ Best, and the best money can buy 


- 




















Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Neatten Bee Journal when wrh ‘aa. 3-band and Golden Italians bred 3% mi!<s apart, Carniolans 5, Caucasians 


7 miles away 


THE JOURNAL OF THREE-BAND AND GOLDEN ITALIANS | 














November Ist to July Ist July 1st to Nov. Ist BREEDERS 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY ;1|6| 2 1 | 6 | 12 |\Straight5band $10.00 


Has the latest report of all the best work in | ‘ania. 
























































practical entomology. Articles upon apic wl Untested $1.00 | $5.00 $ 9.00 || $ .75 |$ 4.00 $ 7.50 [Select Golden 4.00 
you With the beet entomoloxieal jourral tee Select Untested | 1.25| 6.50| 12.00 || 1.00] 5.00| 9.00 ||Select 3band 4.00 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a year. Tested | 175 9.00 "717.00 “1.50 “8.00 15.00 
E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Business Mgr., (Bead, Bancr vk Geeeak Seair~ 
DURHAM, N. H. Select Tested | 2.50 | 13.50| 25.00 |} 2.00/ 10.00| 18.00 ||Select Caucasian 5.00 














Untested Caucasian, $1.25 each; 6 for $7.00; 12 for $12.00. 
9 Foot-Power — 
Machinery Nuclei, without queens: l-frame, $2.50; 2-frame $3.50; 3-frame $4.50. 1 Full 
Colony, 8-frame $9.00. Son of tana , 
__Read what 5.1 Pa , of Ch 1. Select the queen wanted and add to the above prices. 

n, N. Y., says: “Wecut with one 

f Combined Machines, last —_— e———— 
of jour, Combined Machines aa NOT 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-fram 











. grea I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-bandand Golden depart- 
pyr way oe = —- —_ ment, and in order to receive the ‘promptest attention, all correspondence for these should 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., be sent direct to him. He Prpcrcally grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
to make, and we ex todo it with methods, has had charge of this department for years, and understands his business. No 
this Saw. It will do all you say it bee-disease. 
will” Catalog and price-list free. JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 
Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
es 995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. ; — 








Mention Bee Journal whea writing. Mention Bee Jourval when writing. Mention Bee Jourpval when writing. 
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Now Ready Gleanings in Bee Culture Ne ) 
The 97th edition of our catalog is now ready. If you If you haven’t seen a late copy of Gleanings you can’t ; + F : 
have not received a copy and are ready to place an order tell from any brief description how really magnificent it is. ie 
for any supplies write for a copy. Our mailing list has There are many valuable departments, and our subscribers ties 
Over 400,000 names, s time is required to get the entire edi- just at this season of the year are telling how much they ha eb 
_ mailed. We e> - a this so any one may understand appreciate the paper. Deaf 
—* catalog may m.. reach him early. Each issue is very fully illustrated. The covers are LE ei, 
; done by the finest engravers in Chicago, and our writers bt’ 
are the best in the land. Besides dozens of writers of re 
The A B C of B ee Culture prominence whose names we can’t even mention for lack of ‘ah 
space, we have such men as Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Dept. “eS Re 
— of Agriculture; Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Associate Editor Tihs ta 
When we announced the completion of the new edition St. Nicholas; F. Dundas Todd, former Editor Photo-Bea- BS cna 
late in 1907 there was a good deal of satisfaction to notice con; Allen Latham, Connecticut, etc. eich 
the big buncb of orders on hand, although we did regret the A trial of si : ieee 
unavoidal delay in getting the books to some customers ddi trial of six months (12 numbers) costs asc. | If ~ fede ht 
who had waited patiently for months. Over two thousand . i your own subscription you secure others for six fe 
copies of this edition have already been sent out. We be- ™Omths keep Toc on each one for your trouble. A liberal Me, 
lieve all urgent orders have been filled. We felt that the cash commission to those who do canvassing for us. Pe, 
change of price to $1.50 postpaid might cause a little ve 
slackening in the demand. Not so, however, for in all our o _ St hee 
experience the orders never came faster. Gasoline Engines and Power tie oe 
We have also of the English edition a half leather at bad 
! $2.00 and full leather at $2.50, postpaid. H E t t i ¥ Ais 
GerMAN Epition, A B C der Bienenzucht in paper cov- oney xtractors abi 
ers, $2.00. Cloth-bound at $2.50, postpaid, to any country. ha” , bh 
For large apiaries, or where the honey comes with a te 
Frencn Eprtion, A B C de L’Apiculture, cloth-bound, rush and labor is scarce, you should investigate our power Lin's. a 
at $2.00, postpaid, to any country. machines. A circular of these will be sent on request. Werke 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO Hh 
i tm 
ot Ei 




















Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 
plies. We are now prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 
Beeswax wanted. Send fur Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, lowa 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


40- age catalog free. 

BEE-SUPPLIES Brim ul of the. latest 
8 make of hives, etc. Our 

s will please 


supplie 
you in every way. Prices are right. We can make 
geomps shipments as we carry a full line of A. I. 
ot Co.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies. sAtf 


JOHN WEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Me. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
to fill your orders for Sections. A large stock 
on hand. Also a Full Line of Bee-Supplies. 
We make prompt shipments. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 





Ve i IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, RIZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
We have gotten up 4 Souvenir Postal Gre “7 & Son, Ottumwa. INNESOTA-—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 


Cards of interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 KANSAS-S. C. Walker & Son, Smith | ply Co., Harmony. 
is a Teddy Bear card, with a stanza of LLINOIS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee. 


, ‘ 10—F. M. Hollowell Harrison. 
rhyme, a straw bee-hive, a jar and sec- ZG. ie 


Center. 
MICHIGAN -—Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
Ss. ~XAS—White ae Co., Blossom. 


13th St., Saginaw, E.S 


: : : . S. D. Buell, Union City. JISCONSIN—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
tion of honey, etc. It is quite senti NEBRASKA—Collier Bee-Supply Co., Co., Cumberland. 
mental. No. 2 has the words and mu- Fairbury. J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


sic of the song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lul- 
laby;” No. 3, the words and music of 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey ;” and No. 
4, the words and music of “The Hum- 
ming of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for Io BIG DISCOUNT 5000 Lbs. Clover and Basswood 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards | . ae Honey—nice, well-ripened 
° ‘ On all Bee-Supplies until May 1. Send for 1909 | 2 in 5-gal., round, bail-han- 
with the American yo Journal ~~" ~ prices. I can save you big money. 1lAtf | Glecans. $5.50 per can here. Sample free. 
for 80 cents. Send all orders to the o Mathilde Candler, Cassville, Wis. :ac 


“ W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 
fice of the American Bee Journal, 118 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Mention Nee Journal when writing. | Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 
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We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 


i . es you intend to buy, 
How To Raise Them? That’s the question! ind a? uy, correspond 


We are always in the market 





Nearly every person c2n hatch chicks with hens or an incubator, but 
very few can raise the chicks. Very few know how to get them through 
the chick period to the dollar bringing time. Very few know 
how to make money by raising, poultry. But there is big money in 
poultry and we can tell you how to get your share. 


“CHICK CULTURE” 


Dr. A. A. Brigham, the acknowledged poultry authority, has written a 
wonderful book, entitled, “Chick Culture.” It covers everything from 
the egg to the mature fowl. It tells among other things how to hatch 
chicks suecessfully ; how to quickly develop them; what to feed them and 
how to feed; how to construct serviceable, inexpensive houses and furnish 
them at little cost. lt is plainly written, easily understood. Itis full of 
practical poultry knowledge from cover to cover. 

Invaluable to any one who will follow its practical teachings. A full size 


for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















book which thoroughly covers the subject of chick culture from beginning Dr. Brigham, 
to end 
$1.75 and “Chick Culture” For $1.00 ! N E Y 2 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY i leadi " nl — ong my cyor hyn greet ate. 3 bd me | 
is a leading poultry monthly magazine, omb, at $2.59 per case o sections; unfinishe pF 
edited by men well known to the profession, and contributed to by leading ex- or a ny tye - hy Der qane: —_ chan = 
pee. It is always well-printed and profusely illustrated. A year’s subscription 1s fine quality, 8c per Ib.; ceo 60-pound ‘cans to case. Z 
cents, : . — famous Queens and Bees for sale in 
FARM PRESS is published monthly, 160,000 copies and edited for the 0 | ason. 
farmers all over America, Every farmer, big or little, should read Farm Press. Its n y QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, 


many departments make it interesting to every one on the farm. One year, 25c. oe Bellevue, Ohio 


GREEN’ S FRUIT GROWER, 2 high grade monthly magazine for the 
soap aro * armer and his family. Owned and edited by Charles A. Green, one of . 
the greatest Horticulturists of the day. One year, 50c. | 00 '@ id B '@ IT 
VICK'’S MAGAZIN E, for over 30 years has been recognized as one of the e ro (L| one u er 
leading family journals. It goes to over 100,000 homes every month. Every issue FREED your hens cut green bone Be st 
and get moreeggs. Witha s 
Crown Bone Cutter you Made 
















is a special number and its several departments are always ofinterest to every 
member of the arm family. It especially appeals to the women and young folks, Order 






























































One year, 50c can cut up all scrap bones é 
og. ear, ove. easily and quickly, and without lowest ti 
CHICK CULTURE?”’, the great poultry book, needs to be seen to be fully any trouble, and have cut bone : 
; . fs = riah hin chiialtens fresh day for y ! Cc 
appreciated by the poultryman who needs help and advice with his « <gon P 3 Sawkss te bike chee in hi 
covers poultry raising from A to Z, Its information is clearly toli and logically . : ] 
arranged so as to be easily found. “Chick Culture” is worth a gold dollar toevery } O- ay WILSON BROS., Box 61°, Easton, Pa. ala: . 
poultry raiser, even if he has only a very small flock, Mention Bee Journal when writing. p 
r 
SPECIAL NOTICE : h 
. : ) Gos fits LAWN FENCE | 
: An arrangement has been made which admits of the above liberal offer being made the readers of —— ° te 
| this publication. It means that you will receive for the low price of $1.00, one of the very best pou]- ane Gore. Cheap as e 
: try papers in the country, a high grade farm paper, a horticultural, and a home magazine, all for one , Daal allele!) Mah fr on page Seaoee al 
| full year, and acopy of Dr. Bngham’s book “Chick Culture.” This is one of the most liberal offers XT A XA LAL | XDD ree. ,Spccial Priess gz 
) ) “ - : mats etn A NAAAA Churches and Cemeteries. 
ever made. Take advantage ofitnow. Send remittance of $1.00 in any convenient way to TYIIMIN Coiled Fence Co, 
° e : : Ps peeeee Box 318 Ind. 
Hawkins Publishing Company, Dept. O» Waterville, N. Y. Mention Bee Journal when writing. a 
' P Ss. The above special offer is open to our old subscribers to PouLTrRY HtsBANDRY as well as new ti 
ones. Send us your order at once and we'll advance your subscription one year, 
i y ; 7 ' ’ Honey as a Health-Food ~ 
This is a 16-page honey-pamphlet in- 
tended to help increase the demand for D 
r - SS = pyre SNve%) sy — “ . 
RN ROOT SHI % honey. The first part of it contains | a . 
, rae. aN SEN short article on “Honey as Food,” writ- y 
og Se ta MRR ten by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where 
4 were br to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. P 
To prove that : oe AT eM The last part is devoted to “Honey-Cook- fe 
nog Blize ing Recipes” and “Remedies Using Hon- tk 
ey bVergreens a aR ey.” It should be widely circulated by = 
‘ ill grow in all parts ; 
of the country we offer to ‘$5 Down: $5 Monthl those selling honey. The more the peo- tk 
4 Spruces > lo a ; 
eo Gn boasts meneny tone ; y ple are educated on the value and uses fs 
Bae” | Wholesale'value and mailing expense Specially Adapted for Fruit of honey, the more honey they will buy. la 
er 30 cents. o heip, send 5 P oO P : : ; 4 4 
not as you please. A saan will haine the _ Big successes now being made in this locality Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a tc 
trees and our catalog containing many colored in raising berries, early vegetables, poultry 2-¢ t t Ban ° f : al 
photo plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits and pigeons. Advantages of fertile soil, mild, cent §s a 50 copies for 90 cents; fa 
Ornamentals, etc. We want to get acquainted witl jou -healthful climate, good water, pure air, early I00 co ies or I. pe i 
and it will pay you to get in tou h with oa Hardy "Bliz. crops. NEAR ATLANTIC CITY $ 00: oa f R, 5° : 250 yy for S 
zard Belt tree S. 39 years experience in growing hardy and other southern New Jersey resorts. 3 main- 3. > 5 ° OT 95.00; or 1000 tor $9.00. . 
oe Ms — be as once called the Great American line railroads oe 2 manufacturing towns oom Your business card printed free at the < 
4 — we 4y. Excellent shipping facilities. ‘litle insured. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 45, Osage, lowa White people only. Write for booklet. bottom of front page on all orders for 
750 BO ANIEL FRAZIER CO., 100 or more copies. Send all orders u 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. Bailey Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. to the office of the American Bee Jour- e 
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For Over 
Twenty-Five Years 


our make of goods have been 
acknowledged to be in the lead 
as regards Workmanship and 
Material. 

Our Air-Spaced Hive is a 
i most excellent winter hive, and 
convenient for summer man- 
agement as the single-walled. 
Same inside dimensions as reg- 
ular Dovetailed Hives; all in- 
side material interchangeable 
with Dovetailed Hives. 

We manufacture a full line 

of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Fall and winter discounts:— 
Sept., 7 per ct.; Oct., 6 perct.; 
Nov., 5 per ct.; Dec., 4 per ct.; 
Jan., 3 per ct.; Feb., 2 per ct.; 
Mar., l perct. Catalog free. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG., CO. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Honey and 
+ Seeswax+ 


CuHIcaGo, Dec. 28.—Deeember has been a 
fairly good month, so far as the consump- 
tion of honey has been concerned, when we 
compare it with other years, and we are 
hoping that the next 3 months will see more 
than a normal demand, as the quality has 
never been excelled of the last crop. and the 
prices are low compared with other com- 
modities. Sales made during the month 
have been at former Quotations. with fancy 
comb at l4c, and the No.1 to A No. lat 121-2 
to 13c; other grades from 1 to 3c lower, with 
extracted, white, ranging from 7 to 8c, the 
amber grades from 6 to7c, with beeswax in 


good demand at 30c. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


DENVER, Dec. 24.—We quote our market 
as follows: No.l white, per case of 24 sec- 
tons. $5.25: No. l light’ amber, $3.00; No. 2, 

hite extracted, 844 to 9c; light am- 
a "71-2 to 8c; strained, 6%c. Our market is 
overstocked with both comb and extracted 
honey; demand is light, and we do not ex- 
pect to see any improvement until after the 
middle of January. We pay 24c for average 
yellow beeswax elivered here. 

THE Coto. Honry Propucrrs’ Ass’N. 


New York. Dec. 28.—While the .demand 
for comb honey has not been up ‘to that of 
former years, still it is fair and we think 
there being no overstock anywhere, so far 
as the Eastern markets are concerned, that 
we will havea fairly good demand during 
the next 3 months. his applies only to 
fancy No. 1 white. Off grades have been 
neglected right along, and of this we have a 
large stock still on hand, with buyers hard 
to find. Wedonot think that there will be 
any necessity for lowering the price on 
fancy and No.1 white stock, but, as far as 
off grades are concerned, they will have to 
be sold for what they will bring, and we 
cannot encourage shipments of these 

trades. We quote fancy white l4to I5c; 

o. 1, 13c, off grades 10 to 12c, and dark 10 to 
lle, The demand for extracted is fair with 
sufficient supply of all grades. We quote 











Headquarters to TASTE 


Don’t Forget! 
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prompt attention. 


C. H.W, WEBER “st” 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


If you want EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS, 
send us a list of your needs, and we will be 
pleased to quote you our lowest prices. 
WRITE NOW! We are equipped to sive all 


orders, no matter how small, careful and 


SIMIg A10}IV-] $1004 VV 


Warehouses. Freen nd Central Aves 











California white sage 81-2 to 9c; light am- 
ber, 8 to 81-2c;: amber, 7 to 7 12; white 
clover, 8 to8 1-2c: buckw heat, 61-2 to 7c; 
Southern in barrels and half-barrels 60 to 
75c per gallon, according to quality. Bees- 
wax quiet at 28 to 30c 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 26.—Water-white ex- 
tracted, 8c; white, 7 1-2c; light amber, 7c; 
amber, 5c. Fancy wisite comb, l6c: No. 1 
white, l5c: fancy light amber, Mc; No. l light 
amber, 12 1-2c. H. J. MERCER. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 28.—The market on 
comb honey is very quiet. There are some 
sales being made at l4c for No. 1 white 
comb honey, but the demand is not brisk. 
White clover extracted honey is selling at 
8c in cans; sage at 9c; amber honey in bar- 
rels at6c. Beeswax is selling slowly at 32c. 

. H. W. WEBER. 

KANSAS City, Dec. 28.—The honey situa- 
tion in this market is as follows: Receipts 
are heavy, sufficient to supply the demand 
for some time, as the demand is limited 
both on comb and extracted. We quote 
comb honey in 24-section, no- peri gases ~Cx- 
tra fancy at $3.00 per case: No.1 from $2.75 
to $2.90 per case; No. 2 at $2.50 per case. Ex- 
tracted in 60-pound cans, white, 8c; amber, 
71-2c. Beeswax, No. 1 28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS Prop. Co. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 28.—At this the 
holiday season there is practically no de- 
mand for honey, money being spent in other 
channels. For No.1lto fancy white clover 
comb the jobbing trade offers 13 to l4c dc- 
livered; and for best clover extracted 8c. 
No demand for off grades. The wholesale 
matfket is practically unchanged, though 
dealers would make some concessions to 
effect sales. Good, clean beeswax brings on 
arrival 29c cash, or 30c in exchange for mer- 
chandise. EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 26.—The demand for 
best grade of honey is holding up remark- 
ably well, although a feature of dudilness is 
naturally expected at this season of the 
year. Producers are offering fancy white 
comb at 12%c; No. 1 white comb at lc 
White clover extracted in S-gallon cans at 
7c. There is no established price on amber 
grades, and almost no demand. Very little 
honey is now being offered by producers, 
and I look for a cleaned up market long be- 
fore the arrival of any new crop. It is evi- 
dent that bee-keepers need have no fear of 
an over- pegductics of honey. Beeswax is 
steady at 28c cash, or We in exchange for 
censtentinn. WALTER S. POUDER. 


TOLEDO, Dec. 24.—Fancy white clover 
honey brings in a retail way 15to 15%; No. 1, 





4% to 1Sc ; with very little demand for lower 
grades. Extracted white clover in barrels 
will bring 7 to71-2c; in cans from %c to lc 
higher: light amber, 6 to 61-2c in cans or 
barrels. As usual during the holiday season 
the demand for comb honey or extracted 
has been very light this month, and while 
we look for a limited demand after the first 
of the year, as past experience has proven, 
we do not look for as big a demand as there 
has been the past two or three months. Bees- 
wax is coming in more plentifully, and is 
bringing on the market ina small way 30 to 
32c. These are our selling prices, and not 
what we pay. 
THE GrRiIcGs Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 





A New Honey-Spoon. 


Over in England they have invented a 
new honey-spoon—or at least a device in 
its handle that will prevent it from get- 
ting down into the jar of honey on the 
dining table, thus avoiding sticky fingers 
and spoilt table-cloths. It is a very in- 
genious contrivance, and should have 





a large sale among honey-consumers, es 
pecially bee-keepers. It is well plated on 
high-class nickel. We have secured 
some of these very unique spoons, and 
will mail them at 90 cents each. Or, we 
will send a spoon and the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for $1.50. It 
would make a fine gift. 





HONEY “” BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water St. Chicago, II! 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Before buying your Comb Foundation or disposing of your Beeswax be 
sure to get our prices on Wax and Foundation, or get our prices on Working 
Wax into Foundation. 


We are also in a position to quote you prices on Hives, Sections and all 
Other Supplies. We give Liberal Discounts during the months of November, 
December, January and February. Remember that 


Dadant's Foundation 


is the very best that money can buy. We always guarantee satisfaction in 
every way. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee (new edition), by mail, $1.20. 
Send for our prices on Extracted White Clover and Amber Fall honey. 


DADANT @ SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 























4 NORWOOD STRAWBERRIES FILL A QUART 


E ARE HEADQUART 
\ \ for “Norwood” the .¢@ 
largest straw- Jf 
berry in the World, 4 
and 75 other best 
—100 per cent more than other poul- new and old varie- 


try. Caponizing is easy and soon ties. Also the Ida- 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use ho Red Royal Pur- 


Pl LLI N pe A ple. Plum Farmer 


Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instrac- and other desira- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- ble varieties. 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25e, GapeWorm Extractor 25e Raspberries, 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 
G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade'phia, Pa. Blackberries 


nasa Fruit, 
FENCE Sicorees’ | | syeesccoere 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength ence. Highest 4 

Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to Awards até 

prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at . 4 > $ 
World’s Fair.4 


factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 































CAPONS bring the largest profits 











poultry fence. Catalog Free. We invite 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. correspond- 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana. ence. Cat- 





Hatch Chickens by | | (5 Farmer 






Stahl “‘Wooed- = 
Stahi ese. = Box 940 
Steam Excelsior” (a= Pulaski, N. Y. 


incubators assure big hatches. 
Well-built, reliable, practical— 


























thousands in use. Catalogue free. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Box 16 Quicy, tu. 


$l to $3a pair. Our complete Electric Railway Course 
Re gistered by mail will make you a competent Motor- 

H 5 Pig 7 man or Conductor in short time at small 

oming 1 g- * cost. Hundreds of positions open at good 











eons; Big S uab ‘ salaries. Instruction endorse - 
Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian Haren: tric Railway managers. W rite Py 
Fancy experiment station; crosses in all Wg tree catalog—state age and weight. 
colors. Mail orders filled. The Wenthe Railway Cor. School, 
S—— Dept. E-R-393, Freeport, Ill, 

















HULBERT GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 








